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’ ou Saturday, April 26th. INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 

: Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined \t 

- at the Institution on Thursday, Jan. 18th, at eleven o’clock. * With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, hy f 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 12s. 6d. net. i] { 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. ‘ft 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 





TITO DI GIO. RICORDI, (Prof. Mus, Cantab,) | 
(OF MILAN), 
I Shiitake estates RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT IS REMOVED (With Progressive wee yg Edition, Limp Cloth, i 
y ‘0 a ns nt i 
e* ] 








No. 265, REGENT STREET, W. PROFESSOR RICHTER’S | 
Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music TREATISE ON HARMONY, i 


Of every Description Gratis and Post Free. Limp Cl oth. 7s. 6d. net 
, 78. Od. lo 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF-PRICE. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 











: Sample Copies to the Trade on the Usual Terms. ; ; 
4 ALL WORKS PRODUCED IN ITALY, &c,, PROMPTLY PROCURED Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
z es a These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
: 265,-REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.—265. she aarts ani so oad 
‘ GEORGE COOPER'S 
NOW READY. 
h THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, AND INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
ALMANACK FOR 1879. 
(The 27th year of Publication.) (For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 
ONTENTS: REMARKS on the PAST YEAR, OBITUARY | 
, Performanoes’ and. vents of the past year both in Londou and the Provines | 
: 
Se) ea ae re panes 
S, Sop: usic publi in , and an Alp tical List of the Names and i! 
Addresses of all Profi f Music, Music-sellers, I tf 
y IB Deer tirouhoatineinguam. Pica Fuper re; Sesncimmciaie | CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, =| 
Also 
» Edited b; | 
le THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET BOOK; or, : i 
ul. AILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 1879. J. RUMMEL, 4s. l 


+a. nity oteaiet Fag ae | and other Professors and Teachers, and 
published under the immediate direction of Sir Julius Benedict. ; i 

This Work contains, in additi to the usual information in Almanacs and Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 
Pocket Books, prepared spaces for the Entries of Lessons and Appointments for 
each hour in the day from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m, throughout the year. Price 3s. in re . 
Roan, and 63. in Russia. 


RUDALL, CARTE & Co., 23, Berners Strect, Oxford Street, London, W, . 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. i 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


GARDNER, CH CHARLES. s. d. 
Minuet and Trio ... ove aw FE 
DRAPER, A. _M. 

Minuet... “ eee ia _ on | § 
RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 
Danses de la Cour ( Les Favorites d'autrefois) ... 8 0 
La Danza ... is . Rossini... 8B O 
Theme de Beethoven — sien wa ee 
Wedding March ... . Mendelssohn 8 0 


Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 
the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 

No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 


» 2.—ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. 
» 3—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 


owe 


0 
0 
0 





PIANOFORTE_ ‘DUET. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S Fantasie Overture, 
“PARADISE AND THE PERI.” Arranged 


for Two Prrrormers on the Pianoforte, by W. 
DORRELL, price 7s. 6d. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
CIRO PINSUTL. 








Song—* The Watchman ” 4 0 
Duct— Welcome ” ° 3 0 
Trio—May-Morning (s.3.0. 5.) 38 0 

» Class Copy 0 6 
Quartett—A Rivederci! (s. 0.T.B. ) 4 0 

HENRY SMART. 

Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 4 0 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 3 0 
Trio—Where the Honey-bee goes 8 0 


HATTON, G. F. 
Song—The Cherry Tree . 
» The Nightingale’ s farewell ae 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.8. S.C. .) nett 
» The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 
» The Wandering Wind (s.s.c.)  ... 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s.c.) 


oO cooococnwom 
AAAAaAOS 


“ Song of the Wood a 
(3.8.¢.0.) ‘ - 6 
MACIRONE, C. A. 
Quartett—O Musa (s.c.7.3.) ... van me = 
NORMAN, JOHN. 
Song--My Old Grey Mare ___... . 40 
LAMBO R N Cc oc K, 
683, NEW BOND SsT REET, 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 

Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price rauges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect, 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers, They belong to the highest class of Musical 
{ustruments, and have nothing in common with tle ‘‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramer & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Caamzen & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joun Purpiz, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow  reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin 
Caanuek, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. ORAMER and CO. mant- 


facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
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THE VOICE. 
OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM- 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


fMHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

‘We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point,”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice divine.”’—7The Pictorial World. 

“ A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”"—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

F is — Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
ourna. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The axthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 


BaiLuigrg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
ey ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &e. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had._of all Booksellers. 
Apvice.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuan_zs Lunn. 





Just PustisHep. Pricg One Suiitine 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Londor ; STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & €O., Hanover Street, W, 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


7 GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew 

Chaldee, aud Christian Authoritics. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 

F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Sulisbury ; and Author o 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholarly 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore."—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its paves are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which bave been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Second Edition. 
HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, ls.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘«Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books yow in use.’ ses are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES & Co., 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words ; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. ‘ 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s, 3d, In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at tho end of 
the book. 

SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


RECOMMENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in bexes or bottles 18. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. . 
G 
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FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 






84, oo oe STREET, 






OXFO n "D STREET. 


Z| 80 8a, 














BARRY, C. A. 
\ | O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. . S.SALT.B, 
'} Soa, WILLIAM. 
+ he Awake, sweet Muse .. -. 8.9.A.9.B. 
CALLCOTT, J. G. 
, Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 8.A.T.B, 
COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian ‘ ee ee ° ee ae 8.A.T.B, 
4 Summer Morning ° ‘ 8. A.T.B, 
i ¥ The sun is bright 8 A.T.B, 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings 


{ 
' 

ft i (Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
it 





FLOTOW, F. von. 







Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . 





{ Caner. HENRY. 
( The Sea is calm os ee ee oe 
“ Summer Winds. 



































8.A.T.B. 
8.A.T.B. 
4 Soldiers’ Song. Male voices... oe ave ‘ : 
i HECHT, E. 
At night . 3. A.T.B.B. 
Hunting Song, Chorus and Ore hestra. or Pianoforte 3.A.T.B, 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
We roam and rule the sea ., oe ee , oe 8. A.T.B. 
The Angel's visit 8.A.T.B. 
The Rainbow .. 8.A.T.B. 
The Lullaby of Life 8.A.T.B, 
Cherry ripe 8.A.T.B. 














LISZ2T, F. 


Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 












































5.A.T.B, 
LUCAS, Cae. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ° 5.A.T.B. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 8 8.A.7.B. 
Parts ditto 








MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘“‘ The Resurrection.” oe oe 
No. 1. Late that mournful eve was seen, 
2. O Christian, cease to wee 
3. Lives again our glorious King, 


NETHERCLIFT, J. 






























































If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. 8.A.T.T.B. 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA, 

The ballad of ay John and his true Sweethcart 8.A.T B. 

The righteous live for evermore . ° 8.A.T.B, 

Our conversation is in heaven 8.A.T.B, 














RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ . 














RICHARDS, — 


Nobody cares forme .. 



















































































8.A,T.B. 
SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XILL., a.p. 1620) : S.A.T.B. 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. D. 1605) 8. A.T.B. 
SMART, seenmaasan 
Softly come, thou Evening Gale. oe 8.A.T.D. 
Twilight .. 8.A.T.B. 
Pipe, red lipp'd ‘Autumn, pipe ee oe 8.A.T.B, 
The Curfew Bell ea 8.A.7.B. 
SODERMANN, A. 
Peasant Wedding March 8.4. T.B. 
WESTLAKE, FP. 
Look all around thee . , - &.A.T.B. 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) oe 
hmendienarcaieamasd E. 
Fair is my love .. . A.T.T.B, 





PARCELS SENT ON, API PROBATION. 











for Scoring, &c. 





~ SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 
| STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & 


Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, 





Co., 


nett 6d. 
nett 4d. 
nett 4d. 


nett 4d. 
4d, 


nett 8d. 


Serenade (Stindchen), for Four Voices, with Benmgintuent: for Harp and 


nett 6d. 
pett 4d, 
” 4d. 
oe 
nett 4d. 
a |e 
nett 4d. 
<< in 

. 4d. 
» 
33, 


Parts, each 4d. 


nett 


Nett, each 2d. 


nett 4d. 


nett 4d, 
pa 4d. 


3s, 


Vocal Parts, per page 3d. 


nett 4d. 


nett 4d. 
nett 4d, 


nott 4d. 


4d, 


” 4d 
» 4d. 


4d. 


nett 4d, 


nett 4d. 


nett 4d. 


Ruled 





WILLKEY 


& C0’S 
CLASSICAL SERIES, 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED, 


BY 





W. F. TAYLOR. 





No. 
1. Adagio from SymphonyinG .. ee Haypy, 
2. Pastorale from ‘* Prometheus” .. ‘ Berrnoven. 
3. Giguein A Core. 
4. Allegretto from Symphony i inG Haypy. 
5. Andante (excerpt) from Sonata, hadi 16 Dussex. 
6. PastoraleinG .. ve CoreELuI. 
7. Air with Variations and Minuet za Matrueson. 
8. Romanza, from Concerto in G minor .. Mozart. 
9. March from Trio, Op, 34 ‘ nr Spon. 
10. Andante Grazioso con variazione PLEYEL. 
11. Bourrée in D ‘ J- 8. Bacs. 
12, Minuet, from Symphony i in E flat Mozart. 
13. Quartet, Os.8 .. PLEYEL. 
14. Minuet and Trio . Rompene. 
15. Saraband and Giga ar ConeE.. 
16. Andante and Variations, known as the Surprise Haypy. 
17. Rondo in E flat .. . es . ‘ WEDER. 
18. Gavotte in D . J.B. Lvututy. 
19. Tambourin and Gigue . J.P. Rameau. 
20. Andante Grazioso on Manrrint. 
21. Toccata .. ee ac ‘a ne Pietro PARADISE. 
22. The Sigh .. ae be en ae a Cuorin. 
23. Bourrée in B flat.. es rae i a HANDEL. 
24, Allemande ne - rv ee ARNE. 
25. Rustic Dance 7 6 re ee BEETHOVEN. 
26. Gavotte in D oe os “ J. 8. Bacn. 
27. Andante Grazioso oi ae ee ws WEBER. 
28. Andantino alla Siciliana oe HANDEL. 
29. Air and Chorus, ‘ Non ome ” Grucx. 
80. Gavotte in F x a Bacu. 
81. Andante in E major Scuvupert. 
32. Tempo di Giga ‘ GEMINIANI. 
83. Siciliano - Domenico ScARLATTI. 
34. Minuet and Gavotte ee ‘ HANDEL. 
35. Sketch ~ ob Scuumann. 
36. Marche Romaine . pat Homme. 
37. Romanza from Ist ‘Sonata Spronn. 
38. Allegro Scherzando W. F. Bacn. 
89. Pastorale . J. Fiewp. 
40. Now we are Ambassadors, “s St. Pa ul’ " " MenpELssoun. 
41. Bourrée in D a Domenico ScARLATTI. 
42. La Xenophone et ‘la a Sybille +s ee a E. Bacu. 
43. Burlesco 7 “a ‘ .. J. L. Kress. 
44. Rondo Grazioso .. HumMMeEL. 
45. Adagio in A flat . -" Sroun. 
46. Two Preludes es J. 8. Bacn. 
47. Rondo Burlesco . Kvunav. 


PRICE 388. EACH NUMBER. 


BEETHOVEN’S MOONLIGHT SONATA, Edited and Fingered 
by WILHELM GANZ, 48. 


MOZART’S SONATAS, Edited by LINDSAY SLOPEL. 





Thematic Lists can be had on application. 





LONDON: 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Street. 
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THE PROJECTED CONSERVATORIUM. 





Two contributions to the literature of this question 
have lately appeared, and if it were possible to ignore 
all that has been said otherwise, the letters of Mr. 
Henry Leslie and Mr. Walter Macfarren would afford 
ample means of forming a decision as to the policy of 
absorbing the Royal Academy of Music in the new 
institution of which Mr. Leslie comes forward as the 
advocate. This gentleman writes at considerable 
length, and refers to a former letter, which we have not 
seen, but which was probably not much more brief. 
The business conciseness of the Director of the famous 
“Choir” is not shown; nor is the case exactly stated. 
Mr. Leslie commences :— 

“A great crisis is imminent on the subject of musical education 
in England. An attempt is being made to reconcile the diverging 
interests of our two chief educational establishments,” 

—one of which, he might have added, has utterly 
failed and is moribund ; the other he is constrained to 
state subsequently— 

—‘has been for nearly sixty years the mainstay of musical 
culture. It has immensely raised the standard of musical taste, 
and no one can say that it merits aught but the utmost possible 
consideration and deference.” 

The National Training School cannot go on, the 
Royal Academy flourishes and is daily increasing in 
power and usefulness. The corpse is to be resuscitated 
at the expense of the living and working being, and to 
accomplish this— 

— difficulties are being overcome and preparations are in 
progress to make to the musicians of Great Britain such an offer 
as has never been previously dreamt of.” 

The ‘musicians of Great Britain” having duly 

opened their mouths and shut their eyes are then 
informed that the scheme has the support of the Prince 
of Wales, Prince Christian, and “a large number of 
distinguished personages of the highest social position.” 
The 1851 Exhibition Commissioners will give land if 
necessary, the Royal Albert Hall Council will go great 
lengths in the wish to help, the Government will—no, 
they will not do auything, but they will— 
— “be memorialized on the subject; and it is hoped that so 
good a case will be presented to their notice that they will only 
be too ready to make amends for past neglect of that beautiful art 
on behalf of which the appeal will be made by according an ample 
endowment for the new college.” . 

The new council who are to control the education 
of English musicians for we know not how long, is to 
consist of half musicians and half raymwen. And then 
Mr. Leslie makes the Divine Art sue in forma pauperis 
for— 

—‘a great institution which will place music in its proper posi- 
tion as a sister of the other arts, and instead of Cinderella, 
we shall have music raised to the dignity of a Princess,” 


—and so, he might have added, rendered worthy of the 


notice of the Royalty aforenamed and the distinguished 
personages, &c., &c. 








Again bracketing the corpse and the athlete, Mr. 
Leslie asks, “Are the Royal Academy and_ the 
National Training School so everything that can be 
desired that they are incapable of improvement ?” 
The querist can answer whether thev are ‘“‘so every- 
thing that can be desired,” for is he not one of the 
acting-cominittee of the great institution that is to be, 
as well as one of the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Academy ? 

The high-art view is then for a time abandoned, and 
we have the following aryumentum ad hominem :— 


“Surely it must be points of disagreement of very serious 
character that would cause the rejection of offers which could not 
fail to add considerable dignity to the status of the professors of 
the two schools without greatly, perhaps not at all, interfering 
with their professional position. Whether as separate instituticns 
or as a combined body, there would be at least the same number 
of pupils, requiring the ordinary amount of teaching; and the 
great probability is that the services of more, rather than fewer, 
professors would be required. Besides, there will accrue the 
largely increased social influence from the connection of important 
corporations with the college.” 


Whatever effect Mr. Leslie’s letter may have on the 
public, it will not carry conviction to all the professors 
of the Royal Academy: witness the following letter 
from Mr. Walter Macfarren, which we can give in 
extenso, a8 it is short, and requires no comment :— 


‘ Sir,—Lest it should be inferred that Mr. Henry Leslie's 
colleagues on the Committee of Management of the Royal 
Academy of Music (fourteen in number) all share his opinion 
respecting the proposed creation of a new school of music in this 
country by the fusion of the Academy and the Training School of 
Music, I, as a member of that body, venture to crave space in 
your journal to enter my emphatic disclaimer. 

‘*T am a Director and a Professor as well as a member of the 
committee of the Royal Academy of Music, and assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that since that institution has been mainly under 
professional management, now ten years, it has prospered 
artistically and financially ; that it has done valuable work, and is 
capable of doing much more. Its alumni, nearly 400 strong, are 
actively engaged under a large staff of professors, including many 
of our most eminent resident teachers, in the pursuit of every 
branch of music, with what good results their periodical public 
performances testify. I, like Mr. Leslie, am solicitous above all 
for the interest of music in this country, but, unlike him, am of 
opinion that the adoption of the scheme he advocates would 
seriously retard the cause which all music lovers must have at 
heart. ** Water Macrarren. ” 


We have little further to say on this vexed question. 
Mr. Leslie and the “persons of distinguished social 
position” think that we have pressing need of a Con- 
servatorium on the continental model; we, on the 
contrary, think that music is doing very well here with- 


out one, and that such an institution as might be 


established in London would have all the drawbacks 
and none of the advantages that arise from different 
manners and different feelings and the ¢ifferent views 
taken on art matters by Englishmen, and by French, 
Germans, or Italians. Let those who think differently, 
find the money and means to establish their pet if they 
please, and tty their hand at constructive power, 
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without destroying an institution which has dono good 
work and is capable of indefinite extension on its 
own plan. If their scheme is worth anything, they 
need not despair because they have once failed. Let 
them donble the number of Royal Patrons, and get 
more distinguished personages, and seek to achieve a 
position by such means if they can. At present it 
seoms that they have but one modus operandi—to destroy 
or absorb whatever exists, that they may secure.at once 
an opening and a monopoly for their own chimera. 

Every musician should make up his mind on this 
question ; he need not go far for the means: let him 
contrast Mr. Leslie’s ostentatious promulgation of 
words and wishes with the modest appeal of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren on behalf of manly and conscientious 
work. 





MR. FREDERICK GYE. 


Tho musical and dramatic world, as well as a large 
circle of friends and the general public, have been 
shocked by tho death of Mr. Frederick Gye, which took 
place on Dee. 4 at Dytchley Park, Oxfordshire, the seat 
of Viscount Dillon, in consequence of the accident 
which befell him whilst out shooting with Lord Dillon, 
the Ifon. Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, and Sir Alfred 
Horsford, at Dytchley, on the afternoon of Nov. 28. To 
no want of care was the accident apparently to be 
attributed. It was first stated that Mr. Gye, to 
avoid being dangerously incommoded by his gun while 
getting through a fence, handed the weapon to a 
keeper ; but indoing so, owing to some unexplained 
cause, it exploded, inflicting a serious wound in the 
groin, from the effects of which he succumbed in 
spite of every effort to save him. A somewhat differ- 
ent account of the accident was given at the inquest, 
but it is of little consequence, as no blame was or could 
be imputed to anybody. Mr. Gye, who had for 
nearly thirty years past been connected with the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, was the son of 
a gentleman in business—a tea-dealer in the City ; and 
his career previous to his connection with the Opera 
was of little public interest, but it may be briefly stated 
that when very young he was sent to Germany, where 
(at Frankfort-on-the-Maine) he received his early 
education ; that he subsequently travelled all over the 
continent of Europe ; and that on returning to England 
he joined his father and Mr. Hughes in the manage- 
ment of Vauxhall Gardens. He was also engaged in 
commercial enterprise, but the fact is of no perma- 
nent interest. Further on in life he became partner 
with M. Jullien in the famous promenade con- 
certs held at Drury Lane Theatre. It is, however, 
as the Director of the Covent Garden Opera House 
that Mr. Gye will be accorded a place among the men of 
his time. Many amateurs can remember how that 
establishment was set on foot, as far back as 1847, in 
opposition to Her Majesty's Theatre; the leading 
singer (Lablache excepted) and the largo majority of 
orchestral performers, with Mr. (now Sir Michael) 
Costa at their head, abandoning the old institution for 
the new ; and that it was only the advent or “creation” 
of “ Jenny Lind" (Mdme. Otto Goldschmidt) which 
saved Mr. Lumley from imminent ruin. Two years 








later, in 1849, the affairs of the Royal Italian Opera worg 
directed by a commonwealth, and with such remarkable 
want of success that at the end of one season during 
which this arrangement lasted the share of profits due to 
Signor Mario amounted only to the price of a new hat, 
While the members of this new republic were disputing 
as to how the theatre should be carried on, Mr. Gye, 
with characteristic promptitude and decision, took the 
management entirely into his own hands, and the 
result of this wise determination was soon seen in such 
a perfection of organization as has scarcely ever been 
attained except at the famous Opera House of which 
the splendid representations will always be associated 
with Mr. Gye’s name. In September, 1849, he 
became lessee and manager, receiving a salary of £1500 
for his services during each season, together with a 
share of such profits as might be made. The 
production of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophete,” with Pauline 
Viardot Garcia and Mario as Fides and John of Leyden, 
made the season one not easy to be forgotten; and 
year after year the program invariably comprised 
something more or less remarkable. Meyerbeer, indeed, 
it cannot be disputed, was to a great extent made 
familiar among us through the influence of the Italian 
versions of his operas produced at Covent Garden 
under the management of Mr. Gye. Although the 
‘* Huguenots,” in its Italian shape, was given (in 1848) 
before he had any concern in the direction, the other 
grand operas of Meyerbeer, from the ‘ Huguenots” 
and the ‘‘ Prophéte” to the ‘* Etoile du Nord,” ** Dinorah,” 
and the ‘“ Africaine,”’ were, through him, made known 
to the London operatic public; and how much the 
prosperity of the theatre has for many years been 
indebted to these masterpieces amateurs are well 
aware, as also that in the course of his dictator. 
ship he succeeded in forming a repertory of no fewer 
than fifty-three operas, all more or less well placed 
upon the stage, alike redounding to his credit and 
that of his chosen officials. That Mr. Gye possessed 
not merely wonderful energy, but great and varied 
resources, was shown when the old Covent Garden 
Theatre was burnt down, on the 5th February, 1856, 
something less than nine years after (April 6, 1847) 
it had been opened as an Italian Opera. In 1856, Mr. 
Gye, undismayed, carried on the season, with all the chief 
artists of his company, at the Lyceum Theatre, where 
his performances were held during that and the follow- 
ing year. Inthe interval he gave a pledge to the 
public that a new theatre should be erected on the site 
of Old Covent Garden, and that the first performance 
should take place on the 15th of April, 1858, and 
maintained his word, although at the expense of a brain 
fever. The new theatre, as we now have it, was 
erected and inaugurated by a splendid performance of the 
‘* Huguenots,” with Grisi, Mario, Marai, Nantier Didiée, 
Tagliafico, and Polonini in the leading parts. How 
many singers Mr. Gye introduced to us—Angiolina 
Bosio, Adelina Patti, Pauline Lucca, and Emma 
Albani, not to name others, is so universally known 


‘that comment is unnecessary. 


When the Wagner craze or rage, whichever it be 
correct to call it, extended to England Mr. Gye 
produced “ Lohengrin,” ‘ Tannhauser,” and ‘ Il Vascello 
Fantasma”’—which latter, however, under the title of 
‘« T’ Hollandese Dannato,” had been previously given by 
Mr. Wood. To Mr. Gye the public is also indebted for 
Verdi's “ Aida,” among recent operas, and to him the 
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credit must be given of having done magnificently what- 
ever he took in hand. Among the most interesting events 
of past seasons have been the extremely artistic and 
charming performances of Mdme. Albani, now the 
wife of Mr. Ernest Gye, who has been for a long time 
past associated with the opera. 

The inquest on the body of Mr. Gyo was held at 
Dytchley House, the seat of Viscount Dillon. The 
evidence was to the effect that on the return from a 
shooting party as Mr. Gye was in the act of assisting 
Sir Alfred Horsford over a sunken fence, the gun of 
the latter went off, and the contents lodged in 
Mr. Gye’s right side. A verdict of Accidental Death 
was returned. Mr. Gye died in his sixty-ninth year. 








SCHOOL: VOICE—IV. 
PRESSURE AND TENSION. 


It will be well here to reproduce the results of Dr. 
Wyllie’s experiments on the detached larynx, as I fear 
his admirable little Essay is out of print. There are 
a few typographical errors which I have corrected. 
First he took the larynx of a woman, aged about fifty 


years. On blowing'very gently up the tube, G (;—>— 
was produced. This result of inanimate matter resist- 
ing stream, and so producing sound, I have called, for 
every voice, the ‘ Station-note.” The station-note 
varies in different persons within a compass of a third 
or fourth. Of course the consumption of air in flow 
would be greater in Dr. Wyllie’s experiments, because 
there was no block at the false cords, and no inverted 
pressure. This station-note is the first thing to find 
out. The Will acts to close the larynx, and when the 
air is condensed the closure is transferred from the 
Will to the natural mechanism of the parts—the Will 
is disengaged to operate elsewhere, and the note is a 
quite automatic thing, independent of the vitality of 
its possessor. By pressing backwards the thyroid car- 


tilage the pitch was lowered to =. and by 


-_ 
pulling forward the thyroid, the pitch was raised 
to —. This produced, therefore, two-thirds (3) 


of the full compass which the living subject possessed ; 
the one register (miscalled ‘ chest’) produced by 
relaxation of lateral tension, the other register pro- 
duced by increased tension, just as in the living 
singer. Then Dr. Wyllie proceeded to the influence 
of weights in raising pitch; and here is his table :— 


1 oz. raised pitch to G sharp = 








7 oz. pitch raised to D 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
15, 
1 Ib. 
2 


With these experiments the blast was increased— 
compulsorily increased—as the tension was increased, 
otherwise no sound ensued. At any time pitch could 
be raised by increasing the current of air independently 
of any increase of weight ; but Dr. Wyllie marked the 
pitch of the least stream that was effectual. Then to 
show how much the pitch was due to tension, how 
much due to blast, he tried the removal of the weight, 
with the following result :— 


1 lb = G removed C 
8 oz. D am A 
4 oz. C an A flat 
These figures may appear excessive, but we are un- 
conscious of what we do not feel. Dr. Hutchinson 
gives the total pressure over the surface of the chest, 
when under full inflation, as close on 1600 Ibs. 
With a male larynx, Dr. Wyllie’s results were as 
follows :— 


POE REE EEeess 


The station-note was E { -—@2—. Probably in life 


a powerful man, with a bass voice. By slackening 
tension he could reach the octave below this, while by 
increased tension, with weights, and corresponding in- 
creased strain, the results were :-— 


Station-note . 
3 oz. raised pitch to 


m™ co ho 


x 
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= 
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2 lb. or 82 
Three octaves all but a third from a dead pauper’s 
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throat, the possessor of which in life had probably 
never sung! In the face of this, what becomes of the 


public fallacy that a voice of two octaves is ‘ phe- 


nomenal ?”” Corresponding experiments to the former 
were :— 

1 Ib. G removed == C 

8 oz. D = F 

4 02. A 


e = KE, station-note 


->- 
— 2. 


=== 2= 








We must again observe that this compass answers 
only to two of the so-called registers of voice: the one 
by slackening, the other by tightening. Of the register 
on this “node,” Dr. Wyllie says: ‘In any larynx 
prepared for vocalisation, where the apices of the 
arytenoid cartilages are simply pressed forward with 
the point of the finger, the effect is to raise the voice 
in a very remarkable manner. By this simple means 


— 
I could frequently produce the note G 4,<———— 


(male larynx G altissimo), and it may ‘be remarked 
that the vocal sounds thus obtained were always very 
powerful, though of a somewhat punchinello character.” 
Miller, in his Physiology, says: ‘If a slight tension 
of the ligaments is maintained, it depends upon the 
manner of blowing whether the note be of the ordinary 
tone or falsetto (the falsetto note being most easily 
produced by blowing very gently), and the two different 
notes thus produced may be very distant from each 
other in the musical scale, even so much as an octave.” 
This production of Miiller’s answers to the ordinary 
chorus * falsetto,” and is a note formed by the rim of 
the cords. Owing to a similarity of sound in badly 
produced voices, Garcia and others fell into the error 
of thinking this production and the central part of the 
female voice identical. This similarity of sound arises 
from an ooze of air in excess, the cords being too far 
apart, so that the real tone—the fundamental of the cord, 
and the pitch of the preponderating resonator—is lost, 
owing to the more prominent tone of air in friction. 
To show the control Dr. Wyllie had over the detached 
larynx, it should be stated that with it he performed a 
variety of slow airs, sufficiently correct to be easily 
recognised by the audience. With work he found the 
pitch vary a little, owing to change in the force of 
attraction, just the same as pitch varies in the living 
subject. The pressure that will suffice to produce in 
the living singer a note of a given pitch will be greater 
after two or three hours’ singing to produce the same 
note inthe same way. Flexibility, tenacity, &c., step in 
in modified form, and of course modify results. 
Cuartes Lunn. 








Messrs. Goddard and Co. have published a fuueral mareh 
in memory of the late Princess Alice, by Mr. Heinrich 
Stiehl. 





A GREAT BELGIAN VIOLINIST. 


The recent death of Theodore Hauman, the Belgian 
violinist will lend an interest to the following episode, 
related by Baron de Bazancourt in the Guide 
Musicale :— 

Hauman when only eight years old, feeble, suffering, 
small of stature,(so that his professor, Snell, smilingly 
measured him with his fiddlestick, of which he 
was only twice the size), gave a concert at Brussels, 
where Catalani—a great artist, a great name, a great 
souvenir—assisted. At this concert the young, or 
rather the little, Hauman played a concerto by Viotti. 
When he had finished the piece, Catalani, who had 
that enthusiasm for the fine arts which is the true 
stamp of genius, went to the boy (the little fellow 
being quite confused by the plaudits which were 
lavished upon him), took him on her knees, and 
embraced him like a mother, while the child, moved to 
tears, and ashamed to open his eyes or say a word, 
inclined his head and hid it partly in the dress of 
Catalani, the latter bending over him, telling him with 
her sweet and penetrating voice :—‘*‘ My child, thou art 
rather young, but of an age when one can recollect; 
remember then what Isay; I call myself Catalani, a 
woman who has given her life and soul to the culture 
and adoration of the arts ; a woman whose name I hope 
you will often hear pronounced in your later years. 
Well! Catalani predicts, foretells for thee a brilliant 
future!’ And then she embraced him with even more 
tenderness, and would have him on her knees all the 
evening. 

This was the first crown on the young artist's head. 
And the little Hauman, as if he already understood 
the value of such words, raised his head, and 
regarded with a smile her from whose lips these words 
fell, a smile in which glowed the thoughts which awoke 
within him. The father of young Hauman would not 
have his son to follow what is generally called “an 
artistic career; he destined him for the bar, and the 
child was consequently delivered up to deep and 
serious studies, which later on made him Doctor of 
Laws at Louvain, and likewise Associate at the bar of 
Brussels ; however the musical Geist tormented and 
agitated his young spirit continually; and in the 
middle of the incessant work to which he delivered 
himself, he spent many nights without sleep and 
rest. We were not deceived about his ‘calling; ” it 
was that voice of the soul which speaks in us unceas- 
ingly, and whose echoes penetrate into the very blood of 
our veins. No opposition, no disenchantments, no 
incredulities, anger, or even misery, are of any avail. 
This voice can never be extinguished, and it resounds 
even more forcible in the midst of showers and 
tempest. 

At the age of eighteen Hauman came to Paris, when 
he played at a grand concert in the Italiens. At this 
soiree Malibran and Sontag sang. Our young hero 
was electrified in their presence: his whole soul spoke 
through his trembling fingers and made drops of 
burning sweat run down his brow; his emotion, so long 
restrained, overflowed ; his violin was no longer an 
instrument, it was a human voice; the success he 
attained was unspeakable; the enthusiasm of the 
whole assembly rose to applaud, and Malibran—that 
mighty soul whom we had to lose so soon, that 
touching and adorable personification of the purest 
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and the greatest art—stepped towards him, and, with 
tears in her eyes, presented him with a white rose 
from a bouquet she held in her hand. 

After Catalani, Malibran ;—a kiss and a rose; two 
lights brightening the artist on his way, two talismans 
which he religiously preserved in his heart. One 
evening, at one of those intimate communions, when 
every one lets his thoughts break from his lips, 
Ilauman related to us this scene, which moves him 
leeply every time he mentions it. ‘ This rose,” he 
says, ‘oh, the many times I have looked at her, the 
many times I have questioned her in those cruel days 
of discouragement, when one feels his weakness 
master his will, in those hours when the pallid artist, 
exhausted and’bent under his work, feels it to be 
imperfect and incomplete ;—I conversed with this rose 
asif I were talking to Malibran herself, her bosom 
trembling, her hands clasped; I confessed to her my 
sadness, my fears, my hesitations, and even my very 
self. At last, when the leaves of the rose were already 
yellow and decayed, I seemed to hear a soft and melan- 
choly voice whisper, ‘ courage, courage ;’ and then I 
threw myself into the work full of hope and faith. 
This rose was my companion, my friend, my support ; 
it has turned into mere dust, but the traces of the hand 
that touched it remain within me.” 








THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


On Dec. 12 the time-honoured representation of 
Terence by the Queen’s Scholars at Westminster was 
given on the old stage in the College dormitory, the play 
being the ** Phormio.” The play has always been a 
favourite, as it contains both good characters and 
strong situations, and such, perhaps, as are better 
suited to the capacities of youthful actors than some 
others to be found in Terence. Phormio himself is the 
classic ** Parasite,” who is at once a rogue and a sneak, 
and is rather proud than ashamed of his character. 
The modern Phormio is a hypocrite. Geta, the other 
chief character in the play, is the slave and also the 
confidential servant of his master, whose affairs are left 
in his charge when the latter goes abroad, and who is 
the appointed guardian and monitor of his master’s 
son. This practice was common at Athens, but the 
“servus” has no direct counterpart in modern 
society. Geta having his master’s son and nephew on 
his hands, finds himself wholly unable to control his 
young charges, who simply beat him when he interferes, 
and Phormio is the genius who is to extricate them 
from their ‘‘ youthful indiscretions.’ Geta's master, 
Demipho, has gone abroad on business at the same 
time as his brother Chremes, leaving his own son 
Antipho and his brother's son Phedria in charge, as we 
have said, of Geta. Phedria falls in love with a sing- 
ing girl whom he is bent on ransoming from her 
master ; and Antipho with a penniless orphan, whom 
he actually marries: and as both young men have every 
reason to dread the paternal ire in consequence, P®he 
Parasite is called in to help them. Phormio remem- 
bers that by the law of Athens a female orphan can 
compel her nearest available male relative to marry 
her, and he undertakes to prove this relationship 
between Phaniam and Antipho. The Court decides 
that he must marry her. All this time Phedria is in 
despair for the ransom of his mistress. When 





Demipho arrives in Athens, Phormio reproaches him 
with his want of generosity, declaring that if Phanium 
had been rich he would have been glad of the match ; 
and that if he turns her out of doors, he, Phormio, will 
bring an action against him. Now Chremes returns 
from Lemnos, hoping to marry the daughter of a former 
marriage, whom he had left in that island, to his 
nephew Antipho. As Demipho approves of the plan, 
both are anxious to get rid of the wife whom Antipho 
has got already, so that when Phormio offers to marry 
her himself for a hundred pounds his offer is at once 
accepted. Chremes had iuarried this Lemnian lady 
under an assumed name, and had committed bigamy 
by marrying his present wife, Nausistrata, while the 
other was still alive. When he arrived in Lemnos, he 
found that the mother had already set out for Athens. 
Ultimately Phanium turns out to be the daughter of 
Chremes, though the latter cannot realise the position ; 
and when he learns that his nephew has married his 
daughter, he supposes for the moment that he has 
another wife too. When matters are cleared up, the 
two old gentlemen observe that they have given 
Phormio a hundred pounds for nothing. Phormio 
wanted this money for his young friend Phedria, and 
when asked to give it back refuses. He will fulfil tho 
agreement and take Phanium if they like, and they 
cannot force him to refund if he is willing to give the 
consideration. He threatens, too, that if more is said 
about this money he will tell Chremes’ wife all about 
the Lemnian business. On this a dispute ensues, and 
Nausistrata, the wife of Chremes, hearing the noise 
comes to see what is the matter, when Phormio comes 
out with the whole story. Nausistrata shows her good 
sense : the other wife is dead, the daughter is married, 
and so the less said about it the better. She shows her 
gratitude to Phormio by asking him to supper, and the 
Parasite feels he has made a good thing of the trans- 
action, and secured a place for himself at three good 
tables whenever he likes to patronise them. The cast 
is as follows :— 


Phormio . F. KE. Cobby. 
Demipho . H. Lowry. 
Antipho . . F.R. Clarke. 
Geta ‘ . . W. A. Cuppage. 
Dorio ’ . H. W. De Sausmarez. 
Chremes . K. U. Eddis. 
Phedria . W. A. Beck. 
Davus K. P. Guest. 
Sophrona H. RK. James. 
Nausistrata C. W. R. Tepper. 
Hegio T. D. Rumball. 
Cratinus . . . H.O. Benbow. 
Creto ‘ , . Hi. 5S. Jones. 


The first performance displayed much ability, and 
gave promise of more for the subsequent representa- 
tions. The solitary objection was that the two fathers, 
Chremes and Demipho, were made too old; extreme 
decrepitude is by no means consistent with the 
character of either. The Phormio was, on the other 
hand, a little too juvenile, but the part was well 
played. The Nausistrata and Sophonia were very 
clever embodiments, and generally the single parts 
and the ensemble left nothing to desire. The sad death 
of the Princess Alice prevented the latter representa- 
tions, and the time and labour spent were thus in a 
degree lost. We are enabled to give the following 
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copy of the epilogue, which was to have been spoken 
after the crowning performance :— 


EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM.—1878. 


CuremEs, constantly plagued by Nausisrrata, is encouraged by 
the success of the Berlin Congress to send Puormio and the Law- 
yers as Plenipotentiaries to negotiate a peace with her. The 
Epilogue records the sequel. 

Dramatis Persone. 
Curumes, Demtpno, Nauststrata, Puormio, and the Lawyers. 


(Enter Curemes, with a shade over one eye, and his cheeks bearing 
marks of Navststrata’s natls. To him enter Demipuo.) 


Drm. Que te cura premit, mi frater? et unde reportas 
Vulnera, que lacero tristis in ore geris? 
Tene domum misit Bulgaria lumine captum ? 
An Rhodopes feedas ausus adire nives ? 
Cuorem. Me miserum! Conclusa domi est Rhodopéia conjux, 
Sevitid vexans nocte dieque virum. 
Lemniacum crimen nunquam silet! Enecor: et, si 
Quid loquor, extemplo vapulo fuste, manu. 
Lux mea lucem operit ; colaphis incurrit in aures, 
Sanguineo teneras confodit ungue genas. 
Sed via visa pedum tandem est ; via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Teutonum ab urbe patet. 
Dem. Num Socialismus cwco tibi crimine suadet, 
Sanguine consorti commaculare manus ? 
Cnrem. Me Berolinensis relevat Congressus: eodem 
Consilio spero mox meliora fore. 
Publica enim stabilita salus finire dolores 
Edocet, et pacis nobile pandit iter. 
Patres patratos misi, mea res ut ugatur 
Imperiali intus (pointing to his house) conficienda modo. 
Bis duo consedere viri! Responsa ferentes. 
Sponse dum redeant, hic remanere datur. 
(Starting suddenly) Sed crepuere fores; Perii, si viderit uxor! 
(Begins to run off.) 
Dem. Ne fuge: mascula gens, non muliebris adest! 

(Enter Lawyers carrying papers, &c., tied up with huge 
red tape, and followed by Puormio in diplomatic 
uniform, and wearing the Cross of the Eegion of 
Honour.) 

Sed quisnam egreditur ? 
Carem. Additur his presul Phormio! 
Dem, Vah! nebulo! (Turning to Curemes.) 
Num tibi corruptor legum, extortorque bonorum 
Quidquam afferre velit, concipiatve boni ? 
Quidnam in veste micat? (inspecting PHormio's decoration) Stella 
est Legionis honoris! 
Verbero! non fas est extera signa geri! 
Puorm. Naviget Anticyram, qui me notat ! 
Sum Diplomatico munere factus eques ! 
Qui sim, scire velis? Sordet sapientia avorum, 
Inter discordes bella cruenta movens. 
Non vi, sed verbis, et acumine mentis agendum est, 
Ingenioque mero lis dirimenda cadit ! 
Jam nune Plenipotens, cum Plenipotentibus istis (pointing to 
Lawyers, who at once bow.) 
Rem vostram expedii, more modoque meo. 
Derm. to Cunemes. Tu caveas! Timeo nebulonem, et dona 
ferentem ! 
Nonne sat est dominos ludificfsse semel ? 
Paorm. Ira tacet, siquando vocor: pax aurea surgit : 
Et dextra céeunt, aufugiuntque mine ! 
Confiteor, si non rectd pervincere detur, 
Me qucqunque modo commoda posse sequi. 
Quid refert? Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 
Virtus nomen habet, sed dolus aucupium ! 
Dissimulans, simulans, risus, suspiria, fingo: 
Exstillo lacrimis, si Patria urget amor: 
Occultoque animi motus, interprete, lingu4, 
Ut qua mente reor, callida verba tegant. 
Vera loquar? veris non creditur! Audiat ergo 
Falsa, ut jus faciat, credula duplicitas ! 
Blandius aggredior? Prestat mihi Gallica lingua ; 
Teutonic-que, minax impatiensque, loquor! 
Suppléx esse volo, curis confectus acerbis ? 
Tinguo cutem crete pallidiore nota! 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Flexibilis, timidus, flebilis eger, inops ; 
Sic Proteus, alter formas convertor in omnes, 
Et species varias induor unus homo! 


Crito! et Hegio! tuque Cratine! 


Ordinis hujus. 
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Dem. (to Paormio, angrily.) Artis nonne pudet, sceleram 
nequissime fautor ? 

Furcifer ad restim res tua jure redit ! 

Cueem. (turning to Lawyers, who have been all through showing 
signs of wonder and amazement at Puor:ti0’s volubility and 
cleverness.) 

Quin mihi narratis, quod sit cum uxore patratum, 

Foedus amicitiw? Dicite, Causidici!—Diec, Crito! 

Crit. Si placeat, dicat primim Hegio! 

Hee. Quid vis? 

Tu prior incipias, docte Cratine, loqui! (they proceed formally 
to untie their papers, and Crarinus begins.) 

Cratix. Hee nostri monumenta laboris plurima! Proto-Colla, 
et membranas fascia rubra ligat (holding up a huge piece 
of red tape.) 

Curem. (doubtfully.) Tcquid in his fausti est? 

Cratixn. Curas sepone molestas ; 

Nobiscum redeunt en! tibi Pax et Honor! 

Hea. (echoing the words sententiously.) Pax et Honor sta. 

bilitus! 

Crit. Honor cum pace! 

Curem. BeAstis! 

Sint tantum ista bon& conditione, placent ! 

Cratin. (reading from papers.) Hoe pactum est! 

multum fecitque, tulique ’— 

Carem. (aside.) (Multa quidem fecit verdm ego multa tuli!) 

(pointing to his face.) 
Cratin. ‘ Fiat ut indemnis, reddenda pecunia primum est.” 
Tuque Chremes, illi bina talenta dabis. 

Cuirem. Bina talenta! Satis me inluditis! 

Dem. Annue, frater. 

Aurea pax auro consolidata viget. 

Hea. (reading from his papers.) 

denormat agellum, 
Angulus accedat proximus.” 

Curem. Haud dabitur! 

Illa quidem glevas proprias habet ! 
Dem. Adde! probandum est! 
Sic poteris fines ‘ rectificare” tuos ! 

Commodior sane, subitisque remota periclis, 

Terra ‘ scientifico ”’ limite clausa jacet ! 
Carem. Addo: et pacis egens confirmo foedera. Sed quid? 
(seeing them talking together with Puormto.) 
Numquid adhuc fertis ? 
Hea. Phorimio, tu loquere ! 
Puorm. Conjugis enarrabo ipsissima verba. 
Vixque inter lacrimas talia dicta dabat : 
‘‘Haud valeo infelix privatas dicere curas, 
Ni pigeat vita, peeniteatque viri ! 
Lemniacos, credo, meministi, Phormio, amores, 
Et me deceptam, conjugiumque duplex. 
Hei mihi! nam vereor (pudet hee indigna referre !) 
Ne sponsa ex Asia tertia restet adhuc ! 
Spe Orientales cupiebat visere terras, 
Est et Ageis insula multa vadis! 

Dem. (aside). Me terrent Asia mysteria ! 

Puorm. (continuing). ‘ Rumor apertd 

In Cypro uxorem dictitat esse aliam ! 

Hane Cypriam abjiciat! ‘Tibi tradat, amice, fovendam : 
Tecum vivere amet, tecum obeatque, precor |” 
Curem. Abjiciam? Moriar potiis! 
Dem. Num vera reportat ? 
Num Cypria annezxa est? 
Curem. Ve mihi! confiteor! 
PuorM. (significantly). An pulcra bee Cypria est ? 
Curem. Perpulcra, at pauper! et acri 
Conficitur morbo: Febre dolet Chronica! 

Dem. Cepisti duram provinciam / 

Puorm. At est mihi cordi: 
Induet et cultus, me moderante, novos / 

Curem. At non abjiciam! Quis inani gaudeat arca, 
Conjuge, questu, ipsis despoliatus agris ? 

Crit. Accisis opibus tibi major, et aucta potestas! 

Heo. (pointing at Crarro). Ecce! Crito exiguo corpore 

mente Gigas ! 

Porm. Tu renuis? 

Curem. Renuo! Patiar tormenta, minasque 

Conjugis; haud prudens annibilatus ero. 

Puorm. Siccine agis? sed voce opns est. 

Nausistratata adesdum 
(NavsistRatTa comes quickly out ) 
Quis me nominat ? 

Hem! perii 


* Conjux 


“Unus dotalem qui nunc 


Gemebat, 


(He shouts.) 


Ocius hue! 
Navsist. 
CareM. 
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NavsistT. 
Jam ciet? 


O Bone vir, tune hice aderas? Quas, obsecro turbas 
(Turning to Poormio.) Uxores num petit ille novas. 
Puorm. Fcederis impatiens hic rejicit omnia. 
Navsist. Quid? Tu 
Rejicis, ot renuis, que placuere mihi? 
Intoleranda facis! Pax est aliunde petenda! 
Fit via vi! Pereant foedera, jura fides! 
(Produces a whip, or Russian knout.) 
Flectere quem nequeo precibus, flectetur eundo ! 
Sic, Stilpho, nostros ingrediare Lares. 
(Chases him round the stage and drives him indvors.) 
Parce, precor, stimulis ! 
Nausist. Moveas te! 
Curem. Frater, opem fer! ; 
Puorm (to Audience). Stilphonis, Patres, cernitis exsequias. 


CHREM. 





DEATH OF MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


The death of this géntleman, occurred on Nov. 29 
at Folkestone, where he had been staying for the 
benefit of his health. Mr. Alfred Sydney Wigan 
was born at Blackheath in 1814, and made his 
first appearance on the stage of St. James’s Theatre 
in 1888. Subsequently he played with Mdme. Vestris 
at Covent Garden; and under the succeeding manage- 
ments, until 1848, when he went to the Strand. A 
year later, at the Lyceum, his real merit began to be 
recognised, and from that time, together with his wife’ 
he occupied a high place among the exponents of the 
modern drama. Mr. Wigan was lessee of the Olympic 
Theatre for four years, from October, 1853, and after a 
short retirement through ill-health he managed in 
succession the St. James's and the Queen’s Theatres. 
His retirement in consequence of illness followed a 
farewell performance given under distinguished patron- 
age in Drury Lane in July, 1872. He subsequently 





formally withdrew from the stage with his wife in 1874, 
but appeared early in 1877 at a semi-private per- 


formance at the Gaiety Theatre. The circumstances 
of his death were additionally painful from the fact 
that his wife accidentally fractured a leg recently, and 
was therefore unable to wait upon him. The funeral 
took place at Kensal Green on Dec. 7. 








Roya Norman CotiecE ror tue Buixp.—A meeting of the 
friends of this institution was held on Dec.17 in the hall of the 
College, Upper Norwood, with the object of calling attention to an 
effort now being made to liquidate the debt on the new building, 
together with other liabilities amounting to about £4000. The 
College, of which the Duke of Westminster is the president, was 
established to «afford a musical and general education to the 
poorer classes of the blind, so as to place them in a position to 
earn their own living. The success of the movement has hitherto 
been highly gratifying, most of the pupils having found little 
dificulty in obtaining situations after completing their course of 
instruction. The chair at the meeting was occupied by the Hon. 
and Rev. Augustus Legge, who said that owing to the general 
depression the efforts made during the past two years to obtain 
the means of paying off the building debt had been only partially 
responded to. The claim must, however, shortly be met, and 
several prominent supporters of the institution had promised con- 
tilerable sums, provided the balance was subscribed by the date 
of the Christmas festival—viz., the Duke of Westminster £500, 
Dr. Armitage £500, Messrs. Baring £209, Mr. H. Gardner £200, 
the Rev. F. J. Armitage £100, and the Duke of Devonshire £100. 
The total amount promised was £2279, leaving £1720 still to be 
subscribed. The claims of the institution only needed to become 
better known in order to secure a favourable response to the appeal. 
Other speakers also addressed the meeting, urging the usefulness 
of the College. Mr. Campbell, the principal, mentioned that the 
Duchess of Teck had undertaken to pay them a visit on the 
occasion of the Christmas festival on January 2, and a committee 
Was appointed to give Her Royal Highness a suitable reception. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Treatise on Harmony. ‘Translated and Adapted from 
the German of Ernst Frrepricn Ricursr. By 
Franxuin Taytor. New Edition, Revised and 
Augmented. London: J. B. Cramer and Co. 
1877. 

Treatise on Counterpoint. Translated and Adapted from 
the German of E. I". Ricnrer, Professor at the 
Conservatorium of Music, Leipzig. By Franxun 
Taytor. London: J. B. Cramer and Co. 1874. 


Treatise on Canon and Fugue. Translated and Adapted 
from the German of 4. F. Ricutrer. By Frankuin 
Taytor. London: J.B. Cramer andCo. 1878. 


The first edition of Professor Richter's work, 
‘¢ Praiktische Studien zur Theorie der Musik,” was 
published in 1859, and the first part, the ‘‘ Treatise on 
Harmony,” was translated and adapted by Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, and published in the year 1864. The 
original German work has passed through twelve 
editions during the sixteen years that have elapsed 
since its first publication ; and in the new and revised 
edition of the ‘ Harmony’ published in 1877, the first 
work on our list, Mr. Taylor has collated it carefully 
with the latest edition of the original, incorporating 
sundry exercises added by the author and making such 
modifications in the arrangement as seemed likely to 
make the book more useful to English teachers and 
students. 

It was originally intended that the chapters on 
Counterpoint and Fugue in Richter’s work should form 
the second and concluding part; but the publication 
was delayed in the hope that Professor Richter would 
write a new text-book on Counterpoint, which would 
occupy an intermediate position between his ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Harmonie’ and ‘ Lehrbuch der Fuge.’ This hope 
was not fulfilled until 1872, when the new ‘ Lehrbuch 
der einfachen und doppelten Contrapunkts’ was pub- 
lished. This work has been made the basis of the 
‘Treatise on Counterpoint,’ but some subjects which 
had been omitted from the first Treatise as belonging 
rather to Counterpoint than to Harmony, have been in- 
corporated in the second Treatise. Such modifications 
in arrangement, &c., as appeared likely to make the 
‘Treatise on Counterpoint’ more generally available or 
more clear, have been made by the adapter. Mr. 
Taylor also added in an Appendix a short account of 
the history and uses of the Gregorian Tones, which had 
received but the slightest attention in Richter’s work. 
The bulk of the additional matter—beyond what was 
contained in the early editions of the ‘ Praktische 
Studien,’ rendered it advisable to leave the subjects of 
Imitation and Canon and Fugue for a third part, 
which is but now published. This, as is well known, 
is the highest form of contrapuntal writing, and the 
student who has acquired the power of writing a good 
and effective fugue—and, however clever, no - 8 can 
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he good which is not effective—has already acquired 
the sense of Form, which, supplemented by Fancy and 
I’celing, will enable him to essay in almost any direc- 
tion Composition which shall excite, and modify, and 
exalt the noblest sympathics of the human breast. He 
may indeed pause in his career, and achieve greatness 
even as a writer of fugues; for the perfection of 
mechanism is a tremendous power, and a power which 
is all-enduring. 

The practical musician of ripe years, looking back 
to his student days, will remember that no inconsider- 
able reputation as a theorist was sometimes acquired 
merely on the strength of being able to play from a 
figured bass, and to impart such knowledge. He will 
probably remember the ‘‘Grammars” of Drs. Busby 
und Calleott, and the exercises of Burrows; from 
which—-if he were not already crammed full of theory 
—he would proceed to the works of Goss and Crotch, 
give a side-glance at excerpts from Albrechtsberger, 
and bring himself up before the great work of Cheru- 
bini. What he gained through his unsystematic study 
would depend much on his master, more on his own 
efforts. If a sharp pupil, he would probably at no 
distant period frequently puzzle his instructor, who 
would thereupon abandon the ‘‘ constructive ” process, 
aud recommend instead the dissection and analysis of 
approved compositions by standard composers. Happy 
the student who was thus brought face to face with 
giant intellect at an early period, instead of spending a 
year or two in learning to avoid false relations and 
consecutive fifths. But his instruction was necessarily 
empirical ; if he had a doubt it was not always easy 
to get it solved; and the greatest persistency would 
often gain nothing more than a wise shake of the head, 
and a recommendation to stick to his rudiments, and 
keep clear of the hesitating footprints of angelic 
musicians. * 

The student who takes Professor Richter for his 
guide need not be afraid of puzzling his teacher, and if 
he be of ordinary capacity and intelligence, under the 
guidance of the Franklin-Taylor Richter he will not 
often be puzzled himself. Even in the Introduction to 
the ‘*Harmony,’—the rudimentary notice of scales 
and intervals—there is no affectation of writing down 
to a mean comprehension: yet, here as elsewhere, 
everything is lucid and ample. There are no childish 
things to put away as the student progresses; and 
there are no instances where exceptions to rules given 
are admitted without valid reason being assigned. 

The Treatise on Counterpoint is framed on the old 
system followed by Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, Beller- 
mann, &c., and is in reality a modification and develop- 
ment of their works in accordance with modern 


* Yet there was considerable profundity among the teachers of 
‘‘ Thorough-bass.””. We remember hearing a warm discussion 
between two such, as to the possibility of determining Tux 
melody from the figured bass. The oddity is that they did not 
settle the question. 





practice; no attempt to supersede them having sue- 
ceeded. In the present day many things are done for 
which no exact precedent is to be found in the old 
theorists ; but very few which are not the legitimate 
development of their principles. Beethoven gave the 
death-blow to the authority of many of their restric. 
tions: we need hardly say that now far more liberty— 
or license—is taken than was dreamt of even by 
Beethoven. It is useless to discuss our gain or loss; 
we cannot ignore the fact. The student in commencing 
the study of counterpoint is by no means attracted by 
it; the question Cui bono? will often rise to his lips, 
and dogged resolution is required to persevere. But it 
is not long before an appreciation of form and variety 
adds beautics to the barren waste, and when a certain 
proficiency has been gained, few studies are more inter- 
esting. Moreover, the knowledge has to be acquired, 
and the labour is amply rewarded in the result. 

A few words on the Treatise on ‘Canon and 
Fugue” must suflice. A knowledge of nearly all the 
contents of the first two treatises is necessary before 
the third is attacked, and this is assumed; but there 
is no impediment to the study of the Canon and Fugue 
by those who have acquired their education from other 
sources. But even to such persons, it will be advisable 
and interesting to make themselves acquainted with 
Richter’s method as shown in his earlier works. Canon 
is treated on at considerable length, and its practical 
value is insisted upon, not only as an exercise or 
curiosity, but for its utility and for the power it confers. 
It has been the fashion to decry its study of late years, 
but intellectual work can hardly be thrown away. In 
Bach's Choralvorspiele, the canon is largely used, and 
of these admirable organ works we are told— 

‘They contain examples of canons of the most varied descrip- 
tions, and will serve at the same time to show the artistic freedom 
with which the master moves and works, even within the limits 
of the strictest and most constrained forms. Indeed, the idea 
that strictness of rule and form can fetter and coerce real genius 
can only be entertained by those who lack the necessary power, 
courage, and endurance to achieve that which must be achieved, 
if success in any form of art is to be thought of. The ignorant 
and the balf-learned may pretend to despise all such strict forms 
of composition as canon and fugue, for their own attempts would 
assuredly fail by reason of their own weaknesses ; but the master 
feels himself free in and through all, for the movements of gonius 


are as little shackled by strict rules as the imagination of the 
poet by the laws of grammatical speech.” 


The Fugue in various stages of development forms 
the chief portion of all the most majestic compositions, 
vocal and instrumental; it is also the most enduring 
of all musical forms. The sweetest melodies—the 
most delightful harmonic progressions—lose their effect 
in time: they cloy by frequency, or become antiquated 
and superseded by neglect. The .Fugue alone is 
undying—as bright and fresh to-day as when written a 
century ago, it will retain these qualities a century 
hence. Professor Richter is a safe guide to the appre- 
ciation of its spirit, as well as to its construction. 

We must defer further notice till our next. 
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WILHELMJ AND HIS VIOLINS. 

The New York ‘‘ Musical Trade Review” has been 
interviewing Wilhelmj, with a result which may prove 
interesting to violinists and virtuosos. Mr. Wilhelmj 
was found at the Westminster Hotel, and about the 
room were three or four violins, very accurately made 
in imitation of the renowned old makers, and seut 
to him for inspection. 

“Let me show you my concert violin first,” said 
Wilhelmj ; ‘‘ I believe I am as fond of it as a father is 
of his child. It was made by Antonius Stradivarius, 
of Cremona, Italy, in 1725, so that it is more than 150 
years old. He died, I think, at the age of ninety, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 1780. I can assure you 
that this violin is one of the finest and best-preserved 
specimens of that celebrated maker. It belonged to 
the well-known collection of splendid violins owned by 
Signor Tarisio, of Milan. lt afterwards passed into 
the hands of the eminent violin-maker, Villaume, of 
Paris. Its next possessor was a Mr. Bockmiihl, of 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, and it was purchased from this 
gentleman by my father. I was about sixteen years 
old when my father presented it to me. It cost 5000 
dollars, but that sum does not express its value to me, 
for its loss could never be replaced.” 

“There would seem to be danger, Mr. Wilhelm), 
that some violin resurrectionist might lift it from the 
velvet-lined case, in which you keep it so carcfully 
entombed, for the sake of a reward.” 

“‘ Well, it could hardly be used if it were stolen from 
me,” replied Mr. Wilhelmj, “for I know every streak 
of grain in it so perfectly that I could pick it out 


among a hundred violins without even playing onit. I- 


believe it is the best violin Stradivarius ever made. I 
want you to look well at the wood on one side of the 
belly. Do you notice that it has a very narrow grain, 
while that on the opposite side is much broader. The 
first gives a very sweet effect to the high notes, and 
the last a very rich tone to the lower notes which 
cannot be produced in other violins. But to continue 
its history: after I had played on it for several years, 
Mr. Villaume wished to get it from me again, for he 
had the same opinion of its merits that I have. He 
offered in exchange two magnificent instruments; one, 
also, a Stradivarius, the other made by the equally 
celebrated Joseph Guarnerius: but I gave him a 
decided refusal. 

“By the way,” continued Mr. Wilhelm}, ‘let me 
tell you what determined my career. While I was 
going to school to a Prof. Lex, since dead, I was asked 
to play at a benefit concert given in Wiesbaden. Of 
course, I was delighted at such a compliment to my 
skill, for I was an amateur performer then, so 
I begged the Professor to excuse me from my dutics 
for a day or two, but he replied, ‘Impossible; if 
I permit this thing once, then by-and-by every one of 
my pupils may ask to be excused on some similar 
plea.’ This incensed my father, who said, ‘ As if every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, among boys fifteen or sixteen 
years old, is likely to ask to be excused from school 
duties to play Spola’s Nini Concerto on the violin in 
public.” Yes, my father was so indignant that he 
immediately removed me from school, wkere I was 
preparing to study law, and, finding that I played with 
some success at the benefit concert, he decided then 
and there to make a musician of me.” 





‘Of course, Mr. Wilhelmj, this Stradivarius is the 
one we hear at your concerts ?” 

‘Yes ; I only use it for concerts. I never practise 
on it. My favourite violin for practising has been one 
of Lupat’s, a famous French maker, until I came to 
America. Here I practise almost exclusively on the 
‘ Kaiser’ violin, made by George Gemiinder, of this 
city. I value it very highly—so highly, that I am 
willing to state that Mr. Gemiinder is the only violin- 
maker worthy to rank with the old masters of that 
art. These imitations of the old makers, which you see 
about the room, are Mr. Gemiinder’s handiwork, and I 
defy any one to equal them. ‘This ‘ Kaiser’ violin was 
made for the Vienna Exposition, and here is what the 
Exposition Gazette of August 17th, 1873, says concern- 
ing it.” 

We read as follows :—‘‘ The sound of this instrument 
is really strong, beautiful, and sympathetic, yet it has 
not that peculiar young tone characteristic of even the 
best modern violins.”” The prize judges and German 
art critics, though unanimous in their praise of the 
« Kaiser’ violin on account of its perfect model, and, 
above all, its magnificent tone, refused to award it 
the prize, because they firmly contended that it was an 
old Cremona, a rejuvenated original, which the 
exhibitor falsely pretended to be his own work. And 
also another Vienna paper stated :—‘* Gemiinder can't 
make us Germans believe that this violin sent by him 
is anew one. Only a smart Yankee can put his name 
on a genuine instrument in order to gain a great 
name.” Certainly the greatest triumph, the greatest 
prize ever awarded to or attainable by a violin- 
maker. 

* The judges would not believe,” continued Mr. 
Wilhelwj, “‘ that it was Gemiinder’s, and pronounced it 
a genuine old Guarnerius, so that ho did not get the 
first prize and gold medal, to which he was entitled. I 
understand that he can prove that he made this violin 
with his own hands, and finished it but a short time 
prior to the Lxposition, by the sworn testimony of 
prominent citizens and musicians of New York. There | 
were two important reasons for the success of the 
celebrated old violin-makers: one was the careful 
selection of the wood, the other the peculiar varnish 
they used, which became thoroughly assimilated with 
the wood, and formed a sort of enamel over it. Vil- 
laume, tho maker of whom 1 bought my Stradivarius, 
first discovered the lost art of making this fine varnish, 
which is one of the chief requisites of a superior 
instrument, and Mr. Gemiinder, who worked with him, 
and who was always selected when a particularly fine 
instrument was to be repaired, learned all that Mr. 
Villaume knew about violin-making, and has even 
improved upon his master’s work, Iam sorry that I 
cannot show you a larger collection of instruments, 
but my Stradivarius and my Lupat are the only ones 
I brought with me. However, I suppose your 
readers will be most interested in the one I always 
play on in public.” 

“Tt is thought, Mr. Wilhelm), that the great volume 
of tone which you produce in playing is in a very great 
measure due to the very heavy manner in which 
your violin is strung. Is that a correct idea ?” 

‘Why no; it is not so at all. My violin is not so 
heavily strung: The secret, if such it can be called, 
lies in the muscular strength and endurance, not of the 
right arm, but of the right side of the chest. I could 
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he good which is not effective—has already acquired 
the sense of Form, which, supplemented by Fancy and 
I’eeling, will enable him to essay in almost any direc- 
tion Composition which shall excite, and modify, and 
exalt the noblest sympathics of the human breast. He 
may indeed pause in his career, and achieve greatness 
even as a writer of fugues; for the perfection of 
mechanism is a tremendous power, and a power which 
is all-enduring. 

The practical musician of ripe years, looking back 
to his student days, will remember that no inconsider- 
able reputation as a theorist was sometimes acquired 
merely on the strength of being able to play from a 
figured bass, and to impart such knowledge. He will 
probably remember the ‘‘Grammars”"’ of Drs. Busby 
und Calleott, and the exercises of Burrows; from 
which—-if he were not already crammed full of theory 
—he would proceed to the works of Goss and Crotch, 
give a side-glance at excerpts from Albrechtsberger, 
and bring himself up before the great work of Cheru- 
bini. What he gained through his unsystematic study 
would depend much on his master, more on his own 
efforts. If a sharp pupil, he would probably at no 
distant period frequently puzzle his instructor, who 
would thereupon abandon the ‘ constructive " process, 
aud recommend instead the dissection and analysis of 
approved compositions by standard composers. Happy 
the student who was thus brought face to face with 
giant intellect at an early period, instead of spending a 
year or two in learning to avoid false relations and 
consecutive fifths. But his instruction was necessarily 
empirical ; if he had a doubt it was not always casy 
to get it solved; and the greatest persistency would 
often gain nothing more than a wise shake of the head, 
and a recommendation to stick to his rudiments, and 
keep clear of the hesitating footprints of angelic 
musicians. 

The student who takes Professor Richter for his 
guide need not be afraid of puzzling his teacher, and if 
he be of ordinary capacity and intelligence, under the 
guidance of the Franklin-Taylor Richter he will not 
often be puzzled himself. Even in the Introduction to 
the ** Harmony,”—the rudimentary notice of scales 
and intervals—there is no affectation of writing down 
to ® mean comprehension: yet, here as elsewhere, 
everything is lucid and ample. There are no childish 
things to put away as the student progresses; and 
there are no instances where exceptions to rules given 
are admitted without valid reason being assigned. 

The Treatise on Counterpoint is framed on the old 
system followed by Albrechtsberger, Cherubini, Beller- 
mann, &c., and is in reality a modification and develop- 
ment of their works in accordance with modern 


* Yet there was considerable profundity among the teachers of 


‘‘ Thorough-bass.”. We remember hearing a warm discussion 
between two such, as to the possibility of determining tux 
melody from the figured bass. The oddity is that they did not 
settle the question. 





practice; no attempt to supersede them having sue- 
ceeded. In the present day many things are done for 
which no exact precedent is to be found in the old 
theorists ; but very few which are not the legitimate 
development of their principles. Beethoven gave the 
death-blow to the authority of many of their restric. 
tions: we need hardly say that now far more liberty— 
or license—is taken than was dreamt of even by 
Beethoven. It is useless to discuss our gain or loss; 
we cannot ignore the fact. The student in commencing 
the study of counterpoint is by no means attracted by 
it; the question Cui bono? will often rise to his lips, 
and dogged resolution is required to persevere. But it 
is not long before an appreciation of form and variety 
adds beauties to the barren waste, and when a certain 
proficiency has been gained, few studies are more inter- 
esting. Morcover, the knowledge has to be acquired, 
and the labour is amply rewarded in the result. 

A few words on the Treatise on ‘*Canon and 
Fugue” must suflice. A knowledge of nearly all the 
contents of the first two treatises is necessary before 
the third is attacked, and this is assumed; but there 
is no impediment to the study of the Canon and Fugue 
by those who have acquired their education from other 
sources. But even to such persons, it will be advisable 
and interesting to make themselves acquainted with 

Richter’s method as shown in his earlier works. Canon 

is treated on at considerable length, and its practical 
value is insisted upon, not only as an exercise or a 
curiosity, but for its utility and for the power it confers. 
It has been the fashion to decry its study of late years, 
but intellectual work can hardly be thrown away. In 
Bach's Choralvorspiele, the canon is largely used, and 
of these admirable organ works we are told— 

“They contaiu examples of canons of the most varied deserip- 
tions, and will serve at the same time to show the artistic freedom 
with which the master moves and works, even within the limits 
of the strictest and most constrained forms. Indeed, the idea 
that strictness of rule and form can fetter and coerce real genius 
cau only be entertained by those who lack the necessary power, 
courage, and endurance to achieve that which must be achieved, 
if success in any form of art is to be thought of. The ignorant 
and the half-learned may pretend to despise all such strict forms 
of composition as canon and fugue, for their own attempts would 
assuredly fail by reason of their own weaknesses ; but the master 
feels himself free in and through all, for the movements of genius 
are as little shackled by strict rules as the imagination of the 
poet by the laws of grammatical speech.” 


The Fugue in various stages of development forms 
the chief portion of all the most majestic compositions, 
vocal and instrumental ; it is also the most enduring 
of all musical forms. The sweetest melodies—the 
most delightful harmonic progressions—lose their effect 
in time: they cloy by frequency, or become antiquated 
and superseded by neglect. The .Fugue alone is 
undying—as bright and fresh to-day as when written 4 
century ago, it will retain these qualities a century 
hence. Professor Richter is a safe guide to the appre- 
ciation of its spirit, as well as to its construction. 

We must defer further notice till our next. 
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WILHELMJ AND HIS VIOLINS. 

The New York ‘* Musical Trade Review” has been 
interviewing Wilhelmj, with a result which may prove 
interesting to violinists and virtuosos. Mr. Wilhelmj 
was found at the Westminster Hotel, and about the 
room were three or four violins, very accurately made 
in imitation of the renowned old makers, and sent 
to him for inspection. 

“Tet me show you my concert violin first,” said 
Wilhelmj ; ‘I believe I am as fond of it as a father is 
of his child. It was made by Antonius Stradivarius, 
of Cremona, Italy, in 1725, so that it is more than 150 
years old. He died, I think, at the age of ninety, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 1780. I can assure you 
that this violin is one of the finest and best-preserved 
specimens of that celebrated maker. It belonged to 
the well-known collection of splendid violins owned by 
Signor Tarisio, of Milan. lt afterwards passed into 
the hands of the eminent violin-maker, Villaume, of 
Paris. Its next possessor was a Mr. Bockmiihl, of 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, and it was purchased from this 
gentleman by my father. I was about sixteen years 
old when my father presented it to me. It cost 5000 
dollars, but that sum does not express its value to me, 
for its loss could never be replaced.” 

“There would seem to be danger, Mr. Wilhelmj, 
that some violin resurrectionist might lift it from the 
velvet-lined case, in which you keep it so carcfully 
entombed, for the sake-of a reward.” 

“ Well, it could hardly be used if it were stolen from 
me,” replied Mr. Wilhelmj, “for I know every streak 
of grain in it so perfectly that I could pick it out 
among a hundred violins without even playingonit. I 
believe it is the best violin Stradivarius ever made. I 
want you to look well at the wood on one side of the 
belly. Do you notice that it has a very narrow grain, 
while that on the opposite side is much broader. The 
first gives a very sweet effect to the high notes, and 
the last a very rich tone to the lower notes which 
cannot be produced in other violins. But to continue 
its history; after I had played on it for several years, 
Mr. Villaume wished to get it from me again, for he 
had the same opinion of its merits that I have. He 
offered in exchange two magnificent instruments; one, 
also, a Stradivarius, the other made by the equally 
celebrated Joseph Guarnerius: but I gave him a 
decided refusal. 

“By the way,” continued Mr. Wilhelmj, ‘let me 
tell you what determined my career. While I was 
going to school to a Prof. Lex, since dead, I was asked 
to play at a benefit concert given in Wiesbaden. Of 
course, I was delighted at such a compliment to my 
skill, for I was an amateur performer then, so 
I begged the Professor to excuse me from my dutics 
for a day or two, but he replied, ‘Impossible; if 
I permit this thing once, then by-and-by every one of 
my pupils may ask to be excused on some similar 
plea.’ This incensed my father, who said, ‘ As if every 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, among boys fifteen or sixteon 
years old, is likely to ask to be excused from school 
duties to play Spolu’s Ninii-Concerto on the violin in 
public.’ Yes, my father was so indignant that he 
immediately removed me from school, wkere I was 
Preparing to study law, and, finding that I played with 
some success at the benefit concert, he decided then 
and there to make a musician of me.” 


‘Of course, Mr. Wilhelmj, this Stradivarius is the 
one we hear at your concerts ?” 

** Yes ; I only use it for concerts. I never practise 
on it. My favourite violin for practising has been one 
of Lupat’s, a famous French maker, until I came to 
America. Here I practise almost exclusively on the 
‘ Kaiser’ violin, made by George Gemiinder, of this 
city. I value it very highly—so highly, that I am 
willing to state that Mr. Gemiinder is the only violin- 
maker worthy to rank with the old masters of that 
art. These imitations of the old makers, which you see 
about the room, are Mr. Gemiinder’s handiwork, and I 
defy any one to equal them. ‘This ‘ Kaiser’ violin was 
made for the Vienna Exposition, and here is what the 
Exposition Gazette of August 17th, 1873, says concern- 
ing it.” 

We read as follows :—‘‘ The sound of this instrument 
is really strong, beautiful, and sympathetic, yet it has 
not that peculiar young tone characteristic of even the 
best modern violins.’”’ The prize judges and German 
art critics, though unanimous in their praise of the 
** Kaiser ’’ violin on account of its perfect model, and, 
above all, its magnificent tone, refused to award it 
the prize, because they firmly contended that it was an 
old Cremona, a rejuvenated original, which the 
exhibitor falsely pretended to be his own work. And 
also another Vienna paper stated :—‘‘ Gemiinder can’t 
make us Germans believe that this violin sent by him 
is anew one, Only a smart Yankee can put his name 
on a genuine instrument in order to gain a great 
name.” Certainly the greatest triumph, the greatest 
prize ever awarded to or attainable by a violin- 
maker. 

«The judges would not believe,” continued Mr. 
Wilhelmj, “ that it was Gemiinder’s, and pronounced it 
a genuine old Guarnerius, so that ho did not get the 
first prize and gold medal, to which he was entitled. I 
understand that he can prove that he made this violin 
with his own hands, and finished it but a short time 
prior to the Lxposition, by the sworn testimony of 
prominent citizens and musicians of New York. There 
were two important reasons for the success of the 
celebrated old violin-makers: one was the careful 
selection of the wood, the other the peculiar varnish 
they used, which became thoroughly assimilated with 
the wood, and formed a sort of enamel over it. Vil- 
laume, the maker of whom 1 bought my Stradivarius, 
first discovered the lost art of making this fine varnish, 
which is one of the chief requisites of a superior 
instrument, and Mr. Gemiinder, who worked with him, 
and who was always selected when a particularly fine 
instrument was to be repaired, learned all that Mr. 
Villaume knew about violin-making, and has even 
improved upon his master’s work, Iam sorry that I 
cannot show you a larger collection of instruments, 
but my Stradivarius and my Lupat are the only ones 
I brought with me. However, I suppose your 
readers will be most interested in the one I always 
play on in public.” 

“Tt is thought, Mr. Wilhelmj, that the great volume 
of tone which you produce in playing is in a very great 
measure due to the very heavy manner in which 
your violin is strung. Is that a correct idea ?” 

‘Why no; it is not so at all. My violin is not so 
heavily strung: The secret, if such it can be called, 
lies in the muscular strength and endurance, not of the 





right arm, but of the right side of the chest. I could 
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not get the same quality of tone, no matter how strong 
my right arm, nor how heavily my violin might be 
strung, if [ could not depend upon these muscles of my 
chest.” 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

This society gave an excellent performance of ‘* Moses 
in Egypt” on Dec. 13. The principal vocalists were 
Malle. Enequist, Miss Julia Elton, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Bridson, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. R. Hilton, 
and Mr. Santley. With the exception of Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Santley the cast was identical with that of its 
first production by the Society ; these two gentlemen 
took the places of Mr. W. Wells and Herr Henschell. 
The conductor turned a deaf ear to all demands for 
repetition ; the fine duet in the first part (Mdme. Sher- 
rington and Mr. Lloyd) and the march and chorus 
made a great impression ; the grand prayer was most 
magnificent. The hall was crowded and the audience 
more than usually excited at Rossini’s bright melodies 
and ornate instrumentation. Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted as usual, and Mr. Willing was at the organ. 

On the 20th Dec. the annual performance of Handel's 
‘* Messiah "’ took place, the hall being crammed in every 
part. We need not-say anything as to the merits of 
the performance. 

A morning performance of the ‘‘ Moses in Egypt” is 
announced to take place on Jan. 11. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 





The musical direction here certainly does not ignore 
the music of the future, and Wagner, Liszt, and Raff, 


are often represented. Raff's third Symphony ‘“ Im 
walde,” first played in London at a Philharmonic 
concert, does not inprove upon acquaintance. Lis 
music is undoubtedly clever, but it fails to carry out 
the avowed aim of the composer. ‘The first movement 
obviously suggests the woods and hunters, and the 
finale, with its “ Wild Hunt,” is ultra-dramatic and 
fails to make any decided impression. After the 
symphony Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto in 
G was played by the young Polish pianist, Mdlle. 
Janotha. A native of Warsaw, she received tuition 
from Mdme. Schumann, and later on studied with Herr 
Joachim at Berlin ; she bids fair to become one of our 
leading pianists. She was received with great favour. 
The program also included vocal solos by Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bridson, and Mendels- 
sohn's “ Iiuy Blas” overture. 

At the last concert of the year Beethoven's Choral 
symphony was performed, forming a good ending to the 
season. The soloists were Miss Emma Thursby, Miss 
Redeker, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, to 
praise whom would be superfluous ; the instrumental 
parts were excellently given, and the Palace Choir 
acquitted themselves tolerably. Sir Julius Benedict's 
overture to Das Kathchen von Heilbronn, given for 
the first time at the last Norwich Festival, was the 
other chief item in the selection. We must not omit 
to mention Mr. Sullivan’s ‘‘Dance of Nymphs and 
Reapers,” from the ‘ Tempest " music, which retains all 
the charm of the composer's youthful inspiration. 
Before the concert the “ Dead March ” in “ Saul” was 





—— 


played, in memory of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alice, Handel's solemn strains proving impressive in 
the extreme. 

There was an extra concert on Dec. 21, conducted 
by Mr. Manns, at which Miss Helen Hopekirk 
appeared, and played in good style a pianoforte 
concerto by Mr. Greg, the Norwegian composer ; she 
also played Chopin's Nocturne in E flat, and an Etude 
symphonique by Schumann. She was exceedingl 
well received. An American soprano, Miss L. Mills, 
and a new tenor, Mr. Charles White, also made 
successful first appearances. 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On Dec. 12 this Society gave a performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater— Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss de Fon- 
blanque, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Hilton being the 
soloists. We may testify to the general efficiency of 
the choristers, and to Mr. Lloyd's admirable rendering 
of the air “‘ The sorrows of death,” and of the succeeding 
recitative ‘‘ We called through the darkness,”’ which he 
gave with great fervour. Mr. Hilton's fine voice was 
advantageously displayed in the ‘ Pro peceatis” of 
Rossini’s work ; Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington showed 
her well-known ability, and Miss de Fonblanque gave 
promise of improvement and future usefulness, 

The ‘ Messiah” was performed by this Society on 
Dec. 26. 

In the morning of Boxing Day there was a concert 
for the million—a ‘“ National Holiday Festival Concert 
of Old Songs and Ballads, under the patronage of Sir 
John Lubbock.” 








THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


On Dec. 7 Beethoven's quintet in C major headed 
the program, played by Mdme, Norman Neruda, MM. 
Ries, Zerbini, Schreurs, and Piatti. Madlle. Janotha 
played, as her solo, Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor, and 
at its close, in response to her encore, played a charming 
Polonaise by Moniusko in excellent style. In Schu- 
mann’s Trio in D minor, and also Bach’s Sonata in E 
major for pianoforte and violin, Mdlle. Janotha won the 
admiration of the audience. The vocalist was Miss de 
Fonblanque, who sang Mozart's ‘“ Lento il pic” and 
Bennett's ‘‘ May Dew,” being recalled at the close of 
each song. 

On Dee. 14 the program included Mozart’s Quartet, 
in G major, Op. 10, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
‘cello ; Schumann’s Carnaval (Scénes Mignonnes), Op. 
9, for pianoforte alone, Mdlle. Janotha; Three 
Morceaux, for violoncello and piano (Mdlle. Janotha 
and Signor Piatti), Rubinstein; and Mendelssohn's 
Trio, in D minor, Op. 49, for pianoforte, violin, and 
‘cello. The vocalists were Mrs. Davison, to whom 
were allotted songs by Grieg, Rubinstein, and Arthur 
Sullivan. The instrumentalists were Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda, MM. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, with Malle. 
Janotha as pianist. Sir Julius Benedict was the 
accompanist. 

The last Monday Popular Concert before Christmas 
brought forward Haydn’s string quartet in ©, Op. 20, 
No. 8; Rubinstein’s sonata for pianoforte and violon- 
cello in D major, Op. 18; the adagio from Spohr'’s 
seventh violin concerto; and Beethoven's grand trio 
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in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. Mdme. Norman-Neruda led the quartet 
and trio, and played the movement of Spohr’s concerto 
with the ability which characterises all her efforts. 
The pianist was Mdlle. Janotha; Miss Clara Merivale 
sang, and Mr. Zerbini was the accompanist. The 
next Monday concert will be on Jan. 6,. when the 
program will include Beethoven’s Quartet, in C major, 
Op. 59, No. 8, for two violins, viola, and ‘cello (Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti) ; 
his Sonata, in E flat, Op. 81 (** Les Adieux, l’Absence, 
et le Retour”) by Mdlle. Marie Krebs ; Sonata, violon- 
cello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Sig. Piatti), 
Locatelli; and a Quartet, in B flat, for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and ‘cello (Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda, MM. Zerbini and Piatti) Saint-Saéns. 








BALLAD CONCERTS. 


At the Sixth London Ballad Concert, the usual 
artists were present :—Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Edward Lloyd, and Maybrick; Mdmes. Sherrington, 
Antoinette Sterling, and Arabella Goddard, and Miss 
Mary Davies. A new comer, Mr. Alfred Moore, 
displayed a good bass voice, and will prove an acquisi- 
tion to Mr. Boosey’s troupe. Old and familiar songs 
abounded, but Mdme. Sterling sang Molloy’s ‘* Darby 
and Joan,” a novelty to many, and Mr. Maybrick sang 
a new song by Milton Wellings, called ‘The Change.” 
There was no end of encores. 

Mr. Boosey’s last Concert before Christmas took 
place on Dec. 18. The severity of the weather had its 
influence on the program. Mr. Hollins replaced Mr. 
Lloyd, indisposed; an apology was made for Mr. 
Maybrick; and Mr. Santley could only sing ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,” and had to omit his other songs. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was in good voice, and sang ‘“‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer” and “‘ My own, my guiding star ;” 
Mdme. Sterling, Schubert's ‘‘ Monk and the Crusaders ” 
and “ Life,” by Blumenthal; Miss Emma Thursby 
sang songs by Gounod and Wekerlin; and Miss Mary 
Davies, ‘The White Cockade,” by Mdme. Sainton. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard played Schulhoff’s ‘‘ Bohemian 
Airs” and De Sivrai’s “ Fra Diavolo.” The London 
Vocal Union sang carols by Dr. Steggall and Mr, A. 
Brown, “ Cruiskeen Lorn,” and a hunting glee, ‘“ Old 
Towler.” Mr. Sidney Naylor accompanied. The next 
concert will take place on the morning of Jan. 4. 








THE MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


The thirteenth trial of new compositions took place 
on Dec. 7, in the Royal Academy cencert-room. The 
following works were given :—Solo and Chorus, * Ave 
Maria” (H. Baumer); Song (MS.), ‘‘ Ten years ago”’ 
(A. Gilbert), Miss Susannah Cole; Duet, ‘“ Stars of 
the Summer Night” (Dr. Sangster); Suite of three 
pieces, for pianoforte and clarionet (KE. H. Thorne), 
Mr. E. H. Thorne and Mr. Lazarus; Cantata, “ Ode 
to the North-East Wind” (Alice Mary Smith); Song, 
“Name me not” (Charlotte C. Gilbert), Miss Susanna 
Cole; Polonaise Brillante, in E major (H. Baumer); 
Duet, “The moon shines bright” (C. Gardner); Part 
Songs, a. “* Low dies the day ” (H. C. Banister), b. “Go, 
lovely rose” Gardner) ; Prelude and Fugue, organ 
(Captain Hallett), Captain Hallett. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


There was no indication of a desire or a necessity 
for absorption at the gathering of past and present 
students of the Academy at the Orchestral Concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Dec. 19, conducted by Mr. Walter 
Macfarren. .The “ Dead March in Saul” was played 
as a tribute to the memory of the late Princess Alice, 
and by a curious coincidence an “ Elegy ” for solo and 
chorus, ‘‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God,” in memory of the late H. J. Cockram, who 
won the Sterndale Bennett Scholarship, and lost his 
life in the Princess Alice steamer, was performed, the 
composition of Mr. Myles Birket Foster, a fellow- 
student with Master Cockram. The solo part was 
sung by Miss Amy Aylward. 

At the competition for scholarships on Dec. 28, Miss 
Alice Boston gained the Cipriani-Potter Exhibition, 
the Westmoreland Scholarship being won by Miss 
Maud Cornish. The examiners were the Principal, 
Messrs. Cox, Holmes, Leslie, Lunn, Brinley Richards, 
and Signor Randegger. 








Sate or Musican Copyricuts and Puates.—The stock of 
Messrs. Duff and Stewart was recently sold by auction by Messrs. 
Brown, Swinburne, and Morrell, at their rooms, Oxford 
Street, when a large company attended the sale, and very 
satisfactory prices were realised. Amongst the principal items 
may be noticed :—Lot 1—J. L. Hatton’s song, A bird sang in a 
hawthorn tree, £330 (Mills). This lot in the sale of 1875 
brought only £147. Lot 16—Pinsuti, A little Cloud, £15 8s. 
(Jefferys). Lot 22—A maiden sat alone one day (by the same 
composer), 14 guineas (Jefferys). Angels are watching, Franz Abt, 
25 guineas (J. Williams). Lot 49—Beautiful Dreams, W. C. 
Levey, £25 10s. (J. Williams). Lot 57—Gounod’s Better Land, 
£11 12s. (Mrs. Weldon). Lot 61—Land’s Birds of the Wilder- 
ness, £18 8s. (Lonsdale). Blossoms, J. L. Hatton, £30 (Ashdown 
and Parry). Lot 72—Brave old Oak, E. J. Loder, 35 guincas 
(Ashdown and Parry). Lot 73—Brave old Temeraire, £27 10s. 
(Jefferys). Lot 87—The charms I sing, Berthold Tours, £13 12s. 
(Bath). Lot 140—Dream of Angels, Franz Abt, £32 (Howard). 
Lot 152—My Ancestors were Englishmen, £56 (J. Williams). 
Lot 154—Esmeralda, £546 (Bath). Lot 205—Jules Rochard’s 
Amusing Sketches, £282 12s. (Willey). 
Classical Treasures, £55 (A. Cock). 
Schottische, Bernard, £182 (Bath). Lot 804—Dora Waltzes, 
£18 (B. Williams). Lot 336—Fly forth, O gentle dove, Pinsuti, 
£60 (Ashdown and Parry), Lot 463—I’m conqnered, love, by 
thee, J. L. Hatton, £11. Lot 471—Johnny Sands, 21 guineas 
(Blockley). Lot 474—The King and the Beggar Maid, £72 
(Bath). Lot 503—Live in my heart and pay no rent, £15 8s. 
(Lonsdale). Lot 561—The Heather Wreath, £289 17s. (Jefferys). 
Lot 607—Loved and Lost, £241 3s. (B. Williams). Lot 638— 
Magic of Music, £25 12s. Lot 657—The Miner, Berthold Tours, 
£43 15s. (Willey). Lot 678—My Highland Home, £17 5s. 
(J. Williams). Lot 684—My lost darling, £18 (J. Williams). 
Lot 740—Only love can tell, 55 guineas (Blockley). Lot 745— 
O that we two were Maying, £273 (Howard). Lot 846—Easy 
Method for Pianoforte, by Rochard, £64 11s. 6d. (Ashdown and 
Parry). Lot 909—Robin Adair, £20 (Ashdown and Parry). 
Lot 954—Réve d’Amour Waltzes, £33 16s. (Lonsdale). Lot 1004 
—Hatton’s Song of the sea breeze, 21 guineas. Lot 1042— 
Sweet olden days, by Vivian Bligh, £30 16s. Lot 1048—The 
Grand Opera, The Talisman, £191 13s. (Hime). Lot 1097— 
Tripping through the meadows, by Michael Watson, £36 16s. 
(Willey). Lot 1101—’Twas but a dream, Berthold Tours, £42 
(Willey), Lot 1146—When the bairnies are asleep, by Lady 
Baker, £54 (Willey). Lot 1159—Wilt thou love me then as now, 
£63 (Lonsdale). Lot 1187—The Troubadour, G. A. Macfarren, 
£58 16s. (Metzler). Lot 1199—Scotch Airs, arranged by Glover, 
60 guineas (Metzler). Lot 1204—Boyton Smith’s Song of the 
Sylph, £20 (Cramer). Lot 1247—The Magazine of Popular 
Music, £416 3s. 6d. (Bath). Lot 1264—Under the Mistletoe 
Quadrilles, £72 (Metzler). Lot 1276—Watching for Pa 
Quadrilles, by Jules Rochard, £34 13s, ‘The total realised by the 
four days’ sale amounted to £6785. 


Lot 240--Trekell’s 
Lot 287—Break of Day 
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THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


TF\HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 
of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting ona New Principle. With 
Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 
Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 
and Choragus to the University of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, ACHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With 
a Memorandum on the Pointing of the * GLORIA PATRI,” by 
Sir G. J. ELVEY. Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


“There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good 
in the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


‘Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. 

We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 

sense of the importance of this part of worsbip—if they must 

chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 

sciontious framework to any other we know.”—The Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


JAMES PARKER & Co., 
Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 





Che Mrehestra. 
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DEATHS. 
On Christinas Eve, at her residence, 34, Nottingham Place, Mrs. Anderson, 
pianist to the Queen, in her 90th year. 


On December 23, at Oak Villa, Church Lane, Merton, Joseph McMurdie, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., aged 85. 


On December 23, at her residence, 4, Nottingham Place, W., Elizabeth 
Margaret, second daughter of the late Edmund Robson Dorrell. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1. W.—We cannot answer such questions. 


Cuontster.—Boarded, lodged, and half-fed: what more can you want? 
Anyhow we cannot help you. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


> 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, JANUARY, 1879. 


A NEW “USE” AT ST. PAUL’S. 


On Tuesday evening, December 10—the second 
Tuesday in Advent—there was an extraordinary 
function in the Metropolitan Cathedral, which has 
evoked no end of praise for its design and execution. 
The announcement that Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment” was 
to be heard in the cathedral for nothing—although the 
ordinary choir with organ were to be the executants— 
drew large crowds; and these were prepared—“ ro- 
minded of the solemnity of the occasion”—by the 
distribution of papers stating that the object of the 
service was “not to gratify the ear or taste, but to 
suggest some of the most solemn realities of ou 
existence.”” In its negative object the service was, 
we should think, a success; the suggestion of realities, 
however solemn, seems a needless labour. After the 
mental preparation came the musical mélange, which 
should induce sympathy with Spohr’s magnificent work. 
The congregation having entered and read their tracts, 
Dr. Stainer “ rendered” (1) the Slow Movement from 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor ; (2) the 
Andante from Schumann's Rhenish Symphony ; (3) an 
Adagio of Beethoven’s. But the congregation, or 
audience, were not yet in a proper frame of mind; and 
they had still to undergo a little clerical discipline. 
We prefer to quote our contemporary the “ Choir” for 
this :— 


‘* After Dr. Stainer’s rendering of the ‘ Slow Movement’ from 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony, in B minor, the Andante from 
Schumann's ‘Rhenish’ Symphony, and an Adagio of Beet- 
hoven’s, the clergy and ordinary choir took their places as on 
Sundays, when special prayers were read and Psalms 50 and 
130 sung, during, which the congregation remained kneeling, 
the effect being singularly impressive, especially during the 
latter psalm, sung to Felton’s funeral chant, and a few other 
prayers concluded what appeared to us to be a most fitting 
preparation for the due realization of the composer’s intention.” 


We trust that the Sacred Harmonic Society will not 
be induced by the success of the St. Paul’s “ Festival” 
to inaugurate a similar “‘ preparation” for oratorios 
generally, or Spohr’s “ Last Judgment” specially, in 
Exeter Hall. Three slow movements, a few special 
and a few other prayers, a couple of Psalms, one with 
Felton’s dismal chant, will be a nice introduction to 
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Spohr’s Introduction to the ‘* Last Judgment,” and with 
a little other ‘“‘ padding” would make it last a whole 
evening, instead of forming Part I. or II. of a concert. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, that kneeling at Exeter 
Hall is little short of an impossibility. However, 
so it was at St. Paul's, and it would almost appear 
that the authorities repented of their gratuitous treat 
to the congregation, and took it out of them in dis- 
comfort, or why keep them all kneeling while prayers 
were read and Psalms sung—one of the latter to 
Felton’s funereal strains ? However, everything must 
have an end, and in due course of time the audience, or 
congregation, would be sufficiently prepared, and might 
then sit ‘at ease’ while the oratorio should be per- 
formed. Our contemporary continues :— 


“Concerning the performance and, indeed, the entire service we 
have nothing but praise to accord, the singing throughout being 
admirable ; while Dr. Stainer’s accompaniments, notwithstanding 
the extreme difficulties continually presenting ‘themselves, were 
simply as perfect as we would have wished to have heard, the 
‘Introduction’ and ‘Symphonies’ being most superbly played. 
But few organists would attempt to render on their instrument 
that which was intended for a complete orchestra, yet Dr. 
Stainer accomplished the task, and most commendably too. 
There are, again, few, if any, choirs competent to sing an entire 
oratorio, such as the one in question, with only organ accompani- 
ment and no conductor; yet, thanks to the great improvements 
effected of late years, the choir of St. Paul’s did the work with 
credit.” 


According to this, Dr. Stainer is a paragon organist, 
and his choir something more than perfect—an asser- 
tion we are quite. willing to accept, but without 
indorsing our contemporary’s reasons. Still we doubt 
their power to do justice to Spohr. 

Few musicians can know better than the accomplished 
organist of St. Paul’s what a cathedral choir can do, 
and what is beyond its powers; what music is most 
suitable to a building where the space to be filled is 
immense and the reverberation endless; that breadth 
and boldness are necessary, and that extreme delicacy 
of detail is impossible. If oratorio is to be performed 
the model should be Handel: if it is to be travestied, 
Spohr. What power has the organ @msuch a building 
of rendering the intricate harmouniés inspired by the 
virtuosity of the great violinist ? Can the best possible 
player do more than caricature Spohr'’s ornate scoring ; 
or can he resist or hinder the pranks played by Echo 
with his chromatic harmonies ? Can he evoke passion 
or even expression from the dozen or so of nice little 
boys who have succeeded the somewhat scrubby youths 
formerly young gentlemen of the choir? Has he a 
tenor who can utter the three words in the long de- 
seriptive symphony, so as to produce the thrill intended ? 
Has he sufficient voice-power to give proper effect in 
light and shade to all or any of the choruses? In 
short, will he not be engaged from first to last ina 
struggle with difficulties which he can neither avoid, 
ignore, nor overcome ? 

The alterations in the St. Paul's choir of late years 
have been many and great. To those who recollect 





how the service used to be performed thirty years ago, 
it might seem that any change would be for the better ; 
but we cannot admit this without lamenting oppor- 
tunities lost which can never occur again. Our English 
cathedrals possess the finest service music in the world: 
on its own lines it is—should we say, was ?—capable 
of enormous development. In its litanies, chants, 
‘services,’ and anthems there is such a union of 
‘‘words’’ with tones, such an application of language 
rhythms, such general fitness and special power, that 
no other church music possesses, and which cannot be 
approached by any adaptation of alien music to the 
Anglican Church service. But reform and improve- 
ment will not satisfy the Metropolitan Chapter. They 
have, at no cost to themselves, given their organist a 
few more boys, and a few cheap adult assistants : 
having so reinforced a choir not equal to King’s in F, 
they demand Spohr’s ‘“ Last Judgment,” and invent a 
new function—a ‘ festival” service in Advent, where 
the pabulum is “ graves, and worms, and epitaphs.” 
We must add a few words to complete the history of 
the new fuuction. When the Oratorio was ended, Dr. 
Stainer played the congregation a pedal fugue by Bach 
—the “St. Ann’s”—one might almost think Bach 
never wrote another ; and after the pedal fugue the 
congregation being sent outside the cathedral were 
regaled by the College Youths with no end of bell- 
ringing—got up especially for the occasion. The 


“festival” thus began with a hortatory tract, and 


ended with a joyous peal. To its beginning and ending 
there is perhaps little objection to be offered. 

We protest against the establishment of such a 
new ‘‘use,” and against this particular function, for 
its grotesqueness will ensure its imitation. It is not a 
service, it is not a concert: it is perhaps meant to 
combine both. It is of no good either to Art or to 
‘eligion. But we object to it chiefly because it tends 
to make good music and good musicians ridiculous. 
The memory of a great composer is slighted; and the 
musical staff of the cathedral—ready and able to do 
good ‘‘ man’s work ’’—are told off to “ draw a cart and 
eat dried oats.”’ 





OPERATIC AMENITIES AT NEW YORK. * 


The life of an operatic impresario in Paris or London 
is anything but a bed of roses, but as a rule his 
patrons, his artists, and the press do not go out of 
their way to show him personal discourtesy. But they 
manage these things differently in America, and ‘ Col. 
J. H. Mapleson” seems to be a general butt for the 
criticism and bad temper of all the New Yorkers. His 
American prime donne prefer a quiet tea-party to a 
Sunday concert, and the “ military” capacity of the 
Colonel is impugned : he engages some children ‘‘ under 
16” to dance in his ballet, and: is waylaid and haled 
off by a policeman to answer for his offence, and is 
refused a few minutes’ grace, though when he gets to 
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the court there is no one to attend to him, and he has 
to wait there an hour or two in company with his 
detaining policeman. There appears to be an atmo- 
sphere of irritation surrounding operatic matters, in 
which vituperation and snarling greatly abound. There 
has long been plenty of music at New York, and music 
softens the manners: if it has had that effect hitherto, 
Mannahattan manners must have been very bad, for 
they yet need no end of polishing. 





The following advertisement was issued by Mozart's father when 
his son and daughter appeared at Frankfort in 1764: ‘ My 
daughter, aged twelve, and my son, who is seven, will play the 
concertos of the greatest masters on an ordinary as well asa grand 
harpsichord, and the boy a concerto, also, on the violin. My son 
will cover the keys of the harpsichord with a cloth, and then play 
on it as though it were not covered up. Both when near and at a 
distance he will guess every note and every chord which may be 
struck on the harpsichord, or a bell, or any instrument whatever. 
In conclusion, he will extemporise as long as desired, and, 
according to choice, on the organ, or the harpsichord, in every 
key, even the most difficult, at choice. His organ playing is, 
however, something quite different from his playing on the 
harpsichord.” 


A new opera company, the ages of the artists—vocal and 
instrumental and terpsichorean—vary from eight to fifteen years 
—have made their first appearance in this country at the Criterion 
Theatre on Boxing Day. They are entitled ‘ The Quiriti Italian 
Opera and Ballet Troupe,” and their repertoire includes the 
‘* Mdme. Angot” of Lecocq, the * Barbiere” of Rossini, and 
operas by Offenbach, Ricci, &c. &e. 


The French Chamber has passed the art subvention for the 
ensuing year. Tho following are the sums voted :—Grand Opera, 
£32,009 ; Théatre-Francais, £9600 ; Opéra-Comique, £14,400; 
Théatre-Lyrique, £3000; QOdéon, £2100; Annual Performances 
(of unpublished works), £3200; Grand Opera Pension Fund, 
£890; Government Superintendent at the Opera, £200; Con- 
servatory of Music, £9528; School of Music, Toulouse, £212; 
School of Music, Lille, £160; School of Music, Dijon, £160; 
School of Music, Lyons, £160; School of Music, Nantes, £160; 
School of Music, Marseilles, £160; making a grand total of 
£81,140. 


A Paper read by Mr. Sawyer at the College of Organists, ‘‘ On 
the Organists of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” concluded with the 
fullowing paragraph :—‘t The great tendency of the present day is 
80 mach in a forward direction, that if care is not taken, the past 
will gradually cease to be of use to us. The present form of this 
life in musical matters has given an impetus to organ playing. It 
is doubly necessary, thereforo, that organists should be well aware 
what relics the past has left for them, that they may not be so 
wholly taken up with the works and writings of the present as to 
ignore the compositions of their predecessors. I sincerely hope, 
therefore, that those who are thoughfful and conscientious per- 
formers on the organ, and who strive to pick out and play the 
good and reject the weak, trivial, and bad, will welcome to their 
libraries the works of Buxtehude, Handel, Stanley, Greene, and 
Dupuis, Not that these should exclude others. It is not organists 
bigot: dly wr ipped up in either the strict Bach school on the one 
hand, or the free and sometimes trivial French school on the 
other, that will aid the advance of art, but those broad-minded 
cosmopolitan men, who can play all schools from Bach to Guil- 
mant, Buxtehude to Lemmens, or Stanley and Dupuis to Salomé.”’ 





——— 


By the will of the late Mr. Frederick Gye the Royal Italian 
Opera House, amongst other property, has been left entirely to his 
family, and they have decided to carry on the Royal Italian 
Opera as usual. Mr. Ernest Gye, who bas for some years been 
associated with his father in the Opera, will, with Mr. Herbert 
Gye, undertake the management. The season of 1879 will 
commence in April, and Mdme. Patti, Mdme. Albani, and all the 
great artists of the estublishment are engaged and will appear, 


Mr. John Hollingshead has issued an address to the public 
apropos of the 10th anniversary of the opening of the Gaiety 
Theatre. In this he says:— “ This house was handed over tome 
on the 21st of December, 1868, and still remains in my posses- 
sion. Ihave kept it open for ten years, without closing it for 
more than ten weeks at night, for repairs, &c., and against these 
ten weeks I have given 379 matinées. I promised on the 2st of 
December, 1858, that I would abolish all fees, and I have kept my 
word. If this is an administrative mistake, it was a very large 
one, for it cost me £10,000: but I have no reason to believe that 
the public are blind to the comforts of the Gaiety system. The 
three celebrated actors whose loss the stuge now has to deplore, 
Charles Mathews, Samuel Phelps, and Alfred Wigan, were all 
intimately associated for several years with the Gaiety Theatre, 
I was the first to bring the electric light to England for public 
buildings ; and while our parochial and civic authorities were 
reporting voluminously on this subject, the Gaiety frontage and 
the Strand generally were made brilliant by this new illuminator, 
Finally, after nearly three years’ negotiation, I have induced the 
whole Comédie Frangaise to visit England for the first time 
in their entirety next June, and I am happy to say that the 
public have supported me in this effort by subscribing £12,000 in 
nineteen days. 


A stained glass window has been placed in the south transept of 
Hereford Cathedral to the memory of the Rey. John Goss, M.A. 
Mr. Goss was a conscientious and painstaking clergyman, anda 
stickler for the rights of the lower clergy—the men who did the 
work—in Hereford Cathedral. Some members of the Great 
Chap er will probably prefer his memorial in the window to his 
presence in his stall. 


_ 


Tue list of aristocratic composers is likely to be shortly 
increased by the name of the Earl of Dunmore, who has compoesd 
a four-act Italian opera, which he intends to submit to Mr. 
Mapleson. The work is, we believe, nearly completed. It will 
no doubt be submitted, but what chance is there of its being 
performed ? 


The late musical fstival at Norwich resulted in a profit of 
£312. The accounts have now been definitely made up and 
exhibit this result. The amount paid to the principal vocalists 
was £1405. 


It is announced that a performance of the greater part of Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, with full chorus and band, the latter to 
include the now obsolete instruments the oboe di caccia, for whieh 
the old Leipzig master so frequently wrote, will be given at 
Westminster Abbey on the 14th of January, under the direction 


of Dr. Bridge, the organist. All the seats will be free. 


The Atheneum states that the correspondence of Hector Berlioz 
has just been published by M. Calmann Lévy, of Paris. It will 
be found of great interest by musicians, but not by the general 
reader. The biographical notice by M. Bernard is a little ridicu- 
lous by reason of its high-flown language. 


Karl Gutzkow, the German playwright and novelist, has 
recently died. 
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The Leeds Philharmonic Society recently gave the first concert 
of their season in the Town Hall, when the program included 
selections from ** Midsummer Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn's 95th 
Psalm, and Brahms’ ‘‘ Requiem.’ There was a good orchestra, 
led by Herr Otto Bernhardt. The organ was not used, the 
explanation being that the society refused to pay the borough 
organist’s fee of three guineas, which is independent of the use 
of his services; and that they declined to admit the principle 
that the borough organist’s consent should be required before 
another organist is engaged. We do not think the charge for the 
use of the organ is exorbitant; and a right of veto ought to exist 
somewhere, both on the purpose for which the organ is used, and 
on the player. The official organist would seem to be the right 
person to hold the povver, so long as he does not abuse it. When 
he does so, or if the fee be found excessive, the Town Hall com- 
mittee can soon put matters to rights. 


The attention of the Lord Chamberlain and of his officer the 
Licenser of Plays has probably ere this been directed to the 
following paragraph which appears in a recent number of the 
Era :— 

“The best and most withering protest against plays that 
degrade the Stage and lower the tone of the Drama in this 
country is contained in the hearty contempt of the public. Such 
is the fate that has befallen ‘ La Murjolaine’ at the Royalty 
Theatre. It pleased the ‘ powers that be,’ who are so scrupulous 
and exact in stamping out that legitimate satire without which 
comedy is mere milk and water, and so hasty to smash the mirror 
that reflects the follies of contemporary manners to be blind to the 
salacious extravagances of this nasty and suggestive story. But 
it has pleased the public to turn its back upon such satyric 
gambols, and to pronounce the verdict of failure on ‘ La Marjo- 
laine.’ It will be well for the stage if this emphatic decision is 
taken to heart, and thus may be avoided the representation of 
plays that merely skin over the ugly ulcer of vice and depravity.” 

The “* powers that be’’ may be thanked for affording the public 
an opportunity of giving them a lesson. Will they profit by it? 


The Cambridge Board’ of Musical Studies, pursuing its ex- 
haustive course of recommendation, urges on the University the 
desirability of securing the residence of the Professor of Music for 
at least one term in the year, with a corresponling increase of 
stipend. The appointment of University readers in acoustics, 
counterpoint, and harmony is asked for. Tho Board consider 
that a knowledge of music will bocome increasingly valuable to 
teachers proceeding from the University, and also that many 
ladies now residing in Cambridge for instruction would desire to 
attend lectures oa music, if open to them. Consequently it is 
strongly recommended that lectures should be given on the ele- 
ments of musical theory, on forms of notation, and methods of 
instruction ; non-resident musicians of eminence should be also 
selected to give special courses of lectures from time to time. 


It has been reported in Paris that Mdme. Adelina Patti was 
suffering from inflammation of the knee-joiut so severely as to 
render amputation of the limb necessary, but it turned out that 
the case had been much exaggerated. It is trae, however, that 
Mime. Patti was suffering from rheumatic pains when she left 
Berlin for Hamburg, and that these increased to such an extent 
as to make it impossible for her to appear in tho latter city at 
the date announced. But though the diva has been somewhat 
seriously ill, there is no cause for alarm, and on the contrary 
there is every prospect of her speedy and entire recovery. 


A new opera by Offenbach, produced on Dec. 28, at the Folies 
Dramatfques, is the artistic event of the day. The veteran 
muestro shows no diminution of his powers, and ‘* Madame 
Favart” bids fair to equal in popularity the “ Belle Heléne.” 


The following account of an interesting Christmas custom 
observel at Sackville College, East Grinstead, of which Dr. 
Neale was formerly tha Warden, is taken from the December 





number of the Church migazine “New and Old:”—* Shortly 
after his appointment tho present Warden, with the view 
of increasing the comforts of the inmates of the College, 
determined to raise annually a sum of money to be expended in 
food and clothing, and distributed at Christmas time in equal 
portions to each of the pensioners. The distribution of the 
‘Sackville Dole,’ as it is termed, is attended by a large 
assemblage of visitors, many of whom come from a great distance 
to witness the interesting sight. The Hall of the College on these 
occasions presents a most festal appearance. Wreaths, festoons, 
devices in holly, ivy, and evergreen, illuminated texts and 
mottoes, brighten the walls and roof. The Minstrels’ Gallery is 
filled with singers, who entertain the company with carols, glees, 
and madrigals. But the most attractive part of the proceedings 
is the ceremony of bringing in the Yule Log. This is borne from 
the Quadrangle into the Hall by four stalwart men, preceded by 
several boys bearing holly-branches, the Log itself being bestrode 
by a little boy—a miniature representation of the Lord of 
Misrule. As the wood is deposited in the mighty fire-place, on 
the andirons or firedogs, the choir sing ‘The Yule Log.’ The 
Log soon begins to crackle aud blaza; and when the excitement 
attending this has somewhat abated the distribution of the Dole 
usually takes place.” 

The directors of the Cincinnati Muscial Festival Association 
announce that the fourth festival will be given during the month 
of May, 1889, in the Music Hull building. Mr. Theo, Thomas 
has been engaged as musical director. The three former festivals 
have advanced this community in musical culture. There is 
healthy appreciation of what is good in music, and the chorus, 
upon which so much depends in these festivals, is constantly 
increasing in numbers and efficiency. Mr. Thomas is now a 
resident of Cincinnati, and is the musical director of the College 
of Music, which is exercising a powerful influence for musical 
education. The presence of Mr. Thomas, and his constant 
supervision, assure for the future more careful preparation and 
higher artistic completeness. The Festival of 1878 was without 
example, here or elsewhere, in its financial and artistic success. 
The standard of the Festival of 1830 will be to excel the achieve- 
ments of those which its suceeed. The following are the Board of 
Directors :—George Ward Nichols, Pres. ; Edmund H. Pendleton, 
V. Pres.; John Shillito, Treas, ; Peter Rudolph Neff; Charles P. 
Taft, Sec.; Jacob Burnett Jun ; Lawrence Maxwell, Jun.; Carl 
A. G. Adae; and H. W. Brown. 


M. Gounod’s sentiment, ‘‘ Pas de Colosse,” has not prevented 
him taking part in a monster festival concert in the Hippodrome 
in Paris, which was tried experimentally previous to announcing 
a series. It was a success from every point of view: over 15,000 
persons attended. The conductor was M. Vizenteni, ex-Director 
of the Lyrique; there were over 459 axecutants, choral and or- 
chestral. The band numbered 119 stringed instruments. M. 
Gounod conducted a new religious March and his ‘Gallia’ Can- 
tata; M. Massenet directed the performance of excerpts fro:n his 
opera, ‘* Le Roi de Lahore,” and M. Saint Saéns the execution of 
his March, ‘‘ Orient et Occident.” The three composers were 
greatly cheered. M. Guilmant presided at the organ of Cayaillé- 
Coll. The ‘* Marche Hongroise ” of Berlioz, from his ‘‘ Damnation 
de Faust,” “‘ Benediction des Poignards” of Meyerbeer, the Prayer 
from Auber’s “ Masaniello,” and Weber's Overture to ‘* Oberon” 
were eminently successful. We may expect that these concerts 
will become a permanent institution in Paris, especially as it is 
said that the converted building is acoustically perfect. 

At the University of London the following candidates have 
passed the recent examination for the degree of Mus. Bac. :— 
First Division, George William Bullen (private study); Rupert 
Deakin, B.A. (private study); and Henry Keatley Moore, B.A. 
(private study); Second Division, Thomas Jones, B.A. (private 
study) ; and William Herbert Samson (private study). 
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According to a recent report made by M. Vergniand, the Chef 
du Cabinet to the Prefect of Police, there are 48 theatres in Paris. 
Of these, the Chitelet contains 3500 seats; the ThéAtre 
Historique, 2500; the Grand Opera, 2100; the Chateau d’Eau, 
2090; the Ambigu Comique, 1900; the Gaité, 1800; the Porte 
Saint-Martin, 1800; the Opéra Comique, 1500; the Odéon, 1467 ; 
the Théftre-Francais, 1380. The staff of the Grand Opera 
includes 95 musicians, 26 men and 18 womefh singers, 7 men solo 
singers, 42 women solo singers, 92 choristers and figurants, 87 
members of the corps de ballet, 155 machinists and working men, 
40 attendants (women) at boxes, &c., and 31 other officials— 
altogether about 6090 persons. The Porte Saint-Martin has about 
$60, the Chatelet more than 300. The Opéra-Comique employs 
239, and the Théitre Francais 220 persons. In all 3210 men and 
1858 women are employed in the 26 larger Parisian theatres. The 
Théatre Frangais last year produced 76 pieces, of which 25 were 
taken from its old stock, 47 from its modern acquisitions, and 4 
new pieces. The Grand Opera produced during the year 12 operas 
and 8 ballets; the Opéra-Comique 27 operas, of which 3 were new. 
Lesides its theatres, Paris (with its suburbs) has 72 cafés 
chantants, and 210 musical societies. 





CONCERTS. 


On Dec. 7 at the fourth Saturday Evening concert 
St. James’s Hall was well attended. Mdme. Patey 
sang ‘* The meeting of the waters,” ‘When ye gang 
awa’, Jamie,” and “ The Bailiff's Daughter of Isling- 
ton.” Mrs. Osgood sang Gounod’s “O that we two 
were maying,” and ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinbro’ town,” 
and joined Mr. Cummings and Mr, Maybrick in 
Bishop's Trio, ‘* Maiden Fair.” Mr. Edward Lloyd 
introduced a new song, “ The first sweet love,” which 
was encored, and “The anchor’s weighed;” and 
Mr. Cummings was twice recalled after “The Bay of 
Liseay.”” Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington sang ‘“ The 
clang of the wooden shoon,” and Miss Annie Butter- 
worth, Mr. Maybrick, and Mr, Ludwig were the other 
soloists. Mdme. Montigny-Remaury was the pianist, 
and was encored in a fantasia by Heller; and the 
cornet solos of Mr. Howard Reynolds obtained their 
usual success. 

The pupils of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby’s Vocal Academy 
gave an evening concert at the Steinway Hall on 
Dec. 17, which drew an appreciative and fashionable 
audience, favourable of course to the young vocalists 
and their instructress, though had they been ever so 
hostile, they would have found no room to find fault. 
Where all were so good it would be invidious to specify 
particular instances; all the young ladies acquitted 
themselves well, and proved the truth of the assertion 
that no one is likely to teach singing so well as the 
successful singer. The songs chosen were representa- 
tives of many schools, and all favourites. Encores 
and recalls were frequent, and were not declined. 
Besides the performances of the pupils, Mdlle. Gabrielle 
Vaillant and Mr. Thouless (who with Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper officiated as accompanist) played Beethoven's 
Sonata in F for pianoforte and violin, she also 
playing a solo by M. Sainton, and the obbligato 
violin part in Gounod’s “ Berceuse.” ‘Two new songs 
by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby were accompanied by the 
composer. They were both encored. Altogether it 
was a very enjoyable evening and a credit to all 
concerned. 

At the second concert given by Mdme. Jenny Viard- 
Louis on Dec. 17, a symphony was performed by Herr 





—_—_— 


Goetz. The only important work by Goetz that had 
hitherto been heard in London was his opera “ Thy 
Taming of the Shrew” recently performed at Drury Lane; 
its merits were at once acknowledged, though the style was 
adapted more to the German taste than to our insular 
ideas. The symphony in F (Op. 9) which Mdme, 
Viard-Louis performed for the first time in England 
has a character of its own, one of the predominating 
features being the intensity of passion which the author 
has the power to depict. ‘The reception awarded to the 
composition wa: favourable, and its early repetition is 
a matter of certainty. The performance, under Mr, H, 
Weist Hill's direction, was admirable; this of itself 
would influence the audience greatly. ‘The remaining 
novelties included a Rondo scherzozo, for orchestra, by 
Mr. F. Corder—Mendelssohn scholar (1875) at the 
Royal Academy of Music—an entr’acte and the ballet 
music from Cherubini’s opera of “Ali Baba,” and Hector 
Berlioz’s grand march from his opera, “ Les Trojens.” 
Mdme. Viard-Louis, scarcely recovered from her recent 
accident, played Mozart’s concerto in D minor, 
introducing a new cadenza by Dr. G. A. Macfarren; 
she had to resign her second solo to Miss Bessie 
Richards, who performed Chopin’s scherzo in B flat 
minor. Mdme. Pappenheim being indisposed, the 
duties of vocalist fell to Miss Clara Merivale, who sang 
airs by Gounod and Salvator Rosa with success. Mr. 
Weist Hill conducted his excellent band with his usual 
ability, though we decline to echo the extravagant 
encomiums which are so freely lavished by the press 
generally, Uudiscriminating panegyrics and invidious 
comparisons will damage the cause they are intended to 
serve. 

There is not much to be feared from the Tonic Sol-fa 
aggression at St. James’s Hall on Dec. 6, when the 
South London Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Venables, gave an evening concert, assisted by the 
services as soloists of Miss M. Davies, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Mr. Brinley Richards 
was the pianist. The singers, considered as a class 
under tuition, deserved praise, and were a credit to 
their instructor, but they will hardly appeal fre- 
quently to the general public with much prospect of 
success. 

On Dec. 19 Mr. William Carter gave a sacred 
musical entertainment at the Royal Albert Hall. The 
selection—a sacred one—was essentially of a popular 
kind, and the concert attracted an audience which 
would have been larger had the weather been of a 
more genial character. By way of tribute to the 
memory of the late Princess Alice the program opened 
with a performance of the Dead March in Saul, the 
effect of the drums in which, owing to the peculiar 
reverberation of the building, was unusually solemn and 
imposing. The principal vocalists were Mdme. Edith 
Wynne and Mdme, Antoinette Sterling. Mr. Vernon 
Rigby was announced, but, through indisposition, Mr. 
Hollins became his substitute, and sang ‘‘Sound an 
Alarm” and ‘“ Total Eclipse,” which had been set 
down for Mr. Rigby, besides Rossini’s ‘‘Cujus animam” 
and Handel's ‘The enemy said.”” Mdme. Edith Wynne 
sang with Mdme. Wensley, Mendelssohn's duet, “1 
waited for the Lord,” and the solo by the same com- 
poser, ‘‘ Hear my prayer.” Mdme. Antoinette Sterling 
sang Rossini’s “ Fac ut portem” and Handel’s “« What 
though I trace,” and sang them well. The other artists 
were Mdme. Wensley, Mdme. Touzeau, Miss Ronayne, 
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Mame. Christiani, Mr. H. Winter, and Signor Brocolini, 
who divided among them “ From mighty kings,” ‘‘ Let 
the bright seraphim,” ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of his 
own,” “Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,” 
«Pro peccatis,” “Arm, arm, ye brave,’ ‘ Honour 
and arms,” and other pieces. Mr. Carter’s choir was 
in frequent requisition, and during the evening sang 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ All ye that cried unto the Lord,” 
«Judge me, O God,” “ Sleepers, awake,” and “‘ How 
lovely are the messengers ;’’ Handel's ‘‘ See the con- 
quering hero comes,” ‘Then round about the starry 
throne,” and ‘* May no rash intruder ;” besides Mozart's 
“Dies Ire” and the ‘Gloria in excelsis” from the 
Twelfth Mass. The Processional March from ‘‘ Placida,” 
by Mr. William Carter, which opened the second 
part, was encored. Mr. Bending presided at the 
organ. 





A MUSICAL UNION REUNION. 

The 19th of December is a red-letter day in the 
annals of the Musical Union—for then Music received 
due homage from kindred Arts, from literature and 
the learned professions, from the representatives of the 
Nation’s power in its Wealth, and its Army and Navy, 
and from her own votaries in all parts of Europe—from 
St. Peter’s City on the Neva to St. Peter’s Seat in 
sunny Italy, The last birthday meeting was peculiarly 
interesting, as Professor Ella had quite recovered his 
health, and was relieved from the apprehension of loss 
of sight. There were two absentees from the usual 
circle of guests—Sir Michael Costa and Mr. Millais. 
The “ Amphytrion ’—himself no mean traveller—had 
his health proposed by another art-traveller, who had 
not only looked on musical instruments, but contem- 
plated muskets from the untoward end. And this is 
what they said :— 


Mr. Gruneisen proposed the toast of the veteran 
Professor, whose friendship he had enjoyed unin- 
terruptedly for forty-six years. After a rapid and 
interesting review.of the artistic and social career of 
Mr. Ella, as member of the London orchestras with 
Dragonetti, Lindley, Mori, and the Cramers, he de- 
scribed the efforts made, with the cognizance of the late 
Prince Albert, to establish an institute with a library, 
and to afford musicians, foreign and native, a neutral 
place of social rendezvous in Hanover Square. At the 
unfortunate death of the Prince, this attempt failed. 
Mr.Gruneisen further mentioned the credit obtained 
from Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Fetis, and other 
eminent musicians, for Mr. Ella originating the 
Analytical Synopsis,* adopted by others for sale at 
concerts. The fame of the Musical Union was known 





* If we are indebted to Professor Ella for all that is printed 
now in this form, we owe him scant thanks. But Mr. Ella’s 
analysis was designed for reading before the concert—a better 
proceeding than studying it in the room as the concert goes on. 
Nothing can be more amusing or less edifying than the puzzled 
attempts of the listeners at a concert, analytical program in hand, 
vainly endeavouring to identify the snatch of music printed in 
illustration. Before they have reached their first station the 
journey is often over. 





to every musician in Europe, and the social attributes 
of his friend were attested by the company that were 
this day assembled. In conclusion the health of the 
Professor was proposed with every sincere wish for his 
future welfare and happiness, and congratulations on 
having been successfully treated for the prevention of 
loss of sight. 

Professor Exxa replied:—I am much gratified by 
the manner in which my health has been proposed, and 
my artistic and social career has been reviewed by Mr. 
Gruneisen. His long experience with the Musical 
Press—successively with the Musical Post and Illus- 
trated News, and now the Queen and Athene@um—has 
afforded him opportunities of judging and estimating 
the characters of artists; and no man is better 
acquainted with the anxious responsibilities of entre- 
preneurs in their relations with rival, intriguing, and 
jealous aspirants to public fame, than my veteran 
friend at my side. I have, in the course of a long and 
rambling life, enjoyed the personal acquaintance of 
Clementi, Baillot, Paer, Spohr, Wagner, Auber, 
Rossini, and Gounod; and been honoured with the 
presence of Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Sax, 
Thalberg, Hans von Bilow, and Rubinstein, at my 
social repasts. True, it is, that I have shared the fate 
of all public men in the disposal of patronage ; still, 
I hold in my possession, from every artist at the close 
of his engagement letters, of cordial friendship and 
good wishes for my health and the prosperity of the 
Musical Union; and from several foreign artists 
valuable tokens of their personal esteem. Not the 
least gratifying event of this day is a telegram from 
Auer, at St. Petersburg; also congratulatory letters 
from Vienna and Paris. Nor ought I to omit to say 
that owing to the skill and kindness of Mr. Bowman, 
who has successfully arrested the progress of blindness 
in my left eye, I am able to see my friends at this 
anniversary dinner. Next to the satisfaction of making 
friends, is the happiness of enjoying their permanent 
friendship ; and I always feel proud to see on my birth- 
day so distinguished a gathering of learned and gifted 
men of literature, science, and art, personally known 
tome the greater part of my professional life. The 
peroration of my speech on this occasion has long been 
stereotyped—Should I continue to enjoy the blessings 
of health, I beg all present to consider themselves 
engaged to appear at this festive board on my seventy- 
seventh natal day. 


Such meetings and such talk are rare on this side 
the channel, and we are glad to place on record some- 
what in extenso what may help the future musical 
historian to appreciate a conscientious worker and some 
of his surroundings. To Mr. Ella the prevalence and 
love of chamber music in the present day may be 
chiefly ascribed; and he has done great service to 
entrepreneurs as well as to artists, in placing his vouch- 
ing stamp on genuine merit. .Mr. Ella prefers well-to- 
do gonius and exotic talent ; but he has good apprecia- 
tion of the native artist. The reason of his preference 
is not far to seek, but we need not do more than allude 
to it. 

There is but one John Ella, and but one Musical 
Union: may both perennially flourish! And when in 
the far distant future the Direcror is “ gone to that 
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blest place where only his harmony can be exceeded” 
as his Union cannot survive him on earth in all 
fitness it should share his apotheosis. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

Weber's * Oberon"’ was produced on Dec. 7, not as 
was announced “for the first time these fourteen 
years,” for it has certainly been played at this house 
since 1864, and it was played at Covent Garden in 
1870. Mr. Planché’s libretto was by no means a 
happy effect of that successful writer, and it did not 
meet the composer's wishes: it was not good either as 
an opera ora drama. It has been much modified, but 
still is not satisfactory. Probably there were too many 
cooks, and the attempt to please everybody failed as is 
wont. ‘ Oberon” has been justly called ‘‘a series of 
detached and almost incongruous scenes.” But the 
magnificent music, if here and there unequal, goes far 
to redeem the imperfections of the book; and, if it is 
a pity the work is not heard more often, its frequency 
in the concert-room atones in some degree for its neglect 
on the stage. 

As opera is at present carried on in England a perfect 
performance of ‘* Oberon” cannot be expected. To say 
nothing of the difficulties presented by the music, the 
stage business requires elaborate resources and most 
careful preparation. The representation as regards 
this point was not a success, the management of the 
stage could hardly have been worse. As a spectacle 
it was an utter failure. Of the singers we can speak 
in better terms. As Reiza, Mdme. Pappenheim ac- 
quitted herself well, and especially so in ‘ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster.” Mdme. Trebelli, as Fatima, 
sang the music well and played to perfection; Mdlle. 
Bauermeister as the Mermaid, and Miss Purdy as Puck 
did good service. Signor Gillandi was a tolerable Sir 
Huon; Signor Carrion did justice to the part of Oberon, 
and Signor Mendioroz was a fairly capable Scherasmin. 
The orchestra played the overture with spirit, but 
better execution generally was certainly within their 
powers. 

The performances at reduced charges, which began 
with ‘* Fidelio” on the 19th of October, terminated on 
Dec. 21 with * Oberon,” in which Signor Bonetti replaced 
Signor Mendioroz in the part of Scherasmin ; in other 
respects the cast was as before. An apology was made for 
Mdme. Pappenheim, who, however, in the great scena, 
“Ocean, thou mighty monster,” won great applause. 
On Dec. 20 the “ Traviata was substituted for the 
** Huguenots,” Mdlle. Ambré sustaining the part of 
Violetta. During the week there were eight per- 
formances, six evening and two morning. On the last 
night of the season the opera was followed by the 
National Anthem. 

From the 19th of October to the 21st of December 
seventeen operas have been played: ‘‘ Midelio,” * Rigo- 
letto,” ** Faust,” “ Carmen,” * Don Giovanni,” Der 
Freischiitz," ‘* Sonnambula,” ‘ Dinorah,” ‘* Nozze adi 
Figaro,” ** Martha,” “ Trovatore,” “* Traviata,” “ Flauto 
Magico,” ‘* Lucia,” ‘* Huguenots,” and “ Oberon ;” repre- 
senting Beethoven, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, Mozart, 
Weber, Bellini, Meyerbeer, Flotow, and Donizetti. 

Mr. Carl Rosa's Opera company will open the 
Theatre on January 27, with an English version of 
Wagner's * Rienzi.” 








THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


The Lyceum Theatre, in all that concerns the 
comfort and convenience of the audience has been 
remodelled on a plan commensurate with the most 
exacting requirements of modern ideas. So far as 
regards the decoration of the front of the house, 
everything has been preserved that was desirable by 
Mr. Irving and his architect, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, 
the principal decorative alteration having been an 
entire change in the scheme of colour throughout 
the house. This implies a great deal more than 
may at first be imagined. Since the opening of 
the Lyceum with ‘‘ The Golden Branch” more than 
thirty years ago, there have been at least two distinct 
revolutions in the chromatic principles of ornamental 
art. Mr. Owen Jones succeeded in bringing the 
majority round to his notions, which had at least the 
merit of facile accommodation to lavish expenditure and 
severe economy. His ‘‘sky-blue and scarlet” effects 
were as cheap as whitewash ; and his Moresque mould- 
ings, geometrically complex in detail, and profusely as 
well as minutely varied in their brightness of hue 
and lavishness of gold, would run to any cost that 
an aspiring taste might sanction. But the style had 
its run, and has now given way to a totally opposite 
taste. Living in a social age, which sensibly blendsits 
comforts and amusements, Mr. Irving has determinedly 
resolved on suiting the twofold requirements of his 
patrons in all degrees, and on making them feel as 
much as possible ‘“‘at home” while they are seated 
within his walls. He has, so to speak, domesticated 
the old theatre, one of the first unaccustomed objects 
to meet the eye, on entrance to the lobby in Wellington 
Street, being an open fireplace of comely, if not 
baronial, dimensions. A hint has already been given 
with respect to the changed scheme of colouring in all 
parts of the theatre before the curtain. Cold and 
obsolete systems, depressing in their spiritless conven- 
tionality, have been cast overboard, and the cheerful 
infusion of household elegance has brought the whole 
arrangement of decoration into agreeable keeping with 
the furniture, provided by Messrs. Gillow and Co. 
Consideration has been shown for visitors to all parts 
of the theatre. Not alone are the stalls equally plea- 
sant both to look at and to sit in, but the pit and 
gallery are provided with cushioned seats, well stuffed 
and covered ; and waiting-rooms are provided all over 
the house. . 

Mr. Darbyshire is to be congratulated on his success 
iu re-ornamenting the spacious ceiling, a circle sixty 
feet in diameter. Its effect in relation to the newly- 
painted curtain is admirable. A bust of Shakespeare, 
in heroic size, by Mr. Ewing, of Glasgow, is placed in 
a niche at the back of the dress circle. Mr. Irving has 
retained his orchestra in the old position, in sight of 
the audience; and he has introduced a very elegant 
species of shade for the foot-lights, each flame being 
reflected by a gilt scollop-shell bordered with crimson. 
The green-room is in truth a green-room, and is restored 
to its proper purpose after having served as a receptacle 
for stage properties and lumber. Above are the 
dressing-rooms, and so good are their appointments 
that they might be the chambers of a first-rate hotel. 
Within and without the Lyceum has, in short, been 
magnificently renovated for the commencement of Mr. 
Irving's career as lessee, manager, and actor. 
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The theatre opened last evening, Dec. 30, with Shake- 
speare’s play of ‘*Hamlet,” the chief character, of course, 
by Mr. Irving. As this is a new starting-point in 
dramatic history, it is worth while to chronicle the entire 
cast :—Hamlet, Mr. Irving; Claudius, Mr. Forrester ; 
Polonius, Mr. Chippendale ; Laertes, Mr. F. Cooper ; 
Horatio, Mr. Swinbourne ; Rosencrantz, Mr. Elwood ; 
Guildensterne, Mr. Pinero; Osric, Mr. Kyrle Bellew; 
Marcellus, Mr. Gibson; Bernardo, Mr. Tapping; 
Francisco, Mr. Robinson ; Reynaldo, Mr. Cartwright ; 
Priest, Mr. Collett; Messenger, Mr. Harwood; First 
Player, Mr. Beaumont ; Second Player, Mr. Everard ; 
First Gravedigger, Mr. 8. Johnson; Second Grave- 
digger, Mr. A. Andrews ; Ghost of Hamlet's Father, 
Mr. Mead; Gertrude, Miss Pauncefort ; Player Queen, 
Miss Sedley ; and Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry. Stage 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Loveday. New Scenery has been 
painted by Mr. Hawes Craven. Overture, Entr'acte, 
and Incidental Music have been specially composed 
by the musical director, Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and 
will be executed by an orchestra of thirty per- 
formers. 

The interest in the re-opening of the Theatre was 
sufficiently indicated by the aspect of the interior of 
the house shortly before the curtain rose. The 
appointed time was the unusually early one of half- 
past seven, and the stalls then showed a generally 
punctual gathering both of the ladies and gentlemen of 
the audience in that, and indeed in every other part of 
the house. The kinship between art and the drama 
was indicated by the presence of many distinguished 
artists, nor did literature or the learned professions 
fail to furnish their contingent. Persons of all ranks 
and denominations had assembled to greet the popular 
actor on the commencement of his new reign, in token 
of sympathy with his high aims, and of good wishes 
for his success. 

With regard to the reception of Mr. Irving, nothing 
could well have been more cordial and demonstrative. 
Those who were assembled testified in an enthusiastic 
manner their admiration of the new director of a 
favourite theatre. Such a reception as that accorded to 
Mr. Irving last night falls to the lot of very few, and 
such tributes of regard are only awarded when they are 
well deserved. 

Of Mr. Irving's performance of Hamlet there is now 
very little to be said, but we may assert generally that 
it has acquired a higher finish and a firmer grasp of 
details. The old faults are indeed still to be observed, 
though certainly in a less marked degree. But the 
audience came to approve and not to criticise, and we 
may well follow their example. Second only to the 
interest in Mr. Irving himself was that inspired by 
the first appearance of Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia. 
Nor were the high expectations that had been formed 
In any degree disappointed. A sweeter or more 
genuine tone and manner, a truer tenderness, a 
deeper note of pathos, could hardly have been reached 
y any former representative of this character. The 
other characters were well sustained, and the efforts 
of their representatives were appreciated. From first 
to last the play was listened to with the greatest 
interest, 

At the conclusion of the play the enthusiasm of the 
audience could no longer be restrained. The cheers 
were deafening, and only partially ceased as Mr. Irving 
‘ommenced a short speech in acknowledgment. Though 


short it was very much to the point. Declaring that it 
would be impossible to let such a night pass without 
expressing the most sincere thanks of which he was 
capable, Mr. Irving emphatically said that so long as 
he was manager of the Lyceum Theatre he would do 
nothing but that which would elevate his art and in- 
crease the comfort of the public. He reminded all who 
heard him that for the result that had been witnessed 
in the theatre that evening he had worked all his 
life, and he rejoiced that he was enabled to say that 
he had not worked in vain. An emphatic chorus of 
assent followed this sentiment, and with renewed 
protestations of thankfulness for so high a compliment 
Mr. Irving was at last permitted to retire with a 
parting cheer. Compliments of no less cordial a 
character were bestowed on Miss Ellen Terry, whose 
presence at this theatre is a gain of the highest value, 
and whose acting last evening ‘ent to the occasion an 
irresistible charm. Nothing could have been more 
satisfactory to Mr. Irving than the approval accorded to 
his remarkable revival of ‘* Hamlet.” 








« DRAMA. 


At Drury Lane Theatre on Dec. 4, on the occasion 
of Miss Wallis’s benefit, ‘‘ Cymbeline was revived, and 
thanks are due to the lady and to Mr. Chatterton for 
affording playgoers an opportunity of witnessing a work 
which so seldom finds its way to the stage. So far as we 
know, ‘‘ Cymbeline”’ has not been given since November, 
1864, when it was seen upon these boards with Miss 
Helen Faucit as Imogen, Mr. Phelps as Posthumus, 
and Mr. Creswick as Jachimo. It was, of course, for 
the purpose of presenting her conception of Imogen 
that Miss Wallis selected this play, and to a 
considerable extent her choice was justified by the 
result. Miss Wallis rose at times to no small heights 
of emotion and of passion. Her indignant scorn at 
Iachimo’s base proposal was shown with real power. 
The parting with her husband, in the first act, was 
played with feeling, as was the reading of that direful 
letter which Posthumus writes to Pisanio. From the 
circumstance that the bill says, “first time in London," 
it appears that Miss Wallis has filled the part in tho 
provinces, and if so the extent of the provincial 
reputation she enjoys is easily comprehensible, Her 
elocution was, for the most part, very much more 
natural and, consequently, forcible, than usual, though 
now and again a slight return to a stilted and 
exaggerated style manifested itself. On the whole, 
however, we are inclined to rate Imogen as Miss 
Wallis’s most successful Shakespearean performance. 
Mr. Ryder gave a vigorous and effective performance 
of Iachimo. Mr. Compton made a manly and pictur- 
esque Posthumus, and spoke his lines with an excellent 
appreciation of their meaning. The scene in which 
lachimo claims to have won the wager was daringly 
conceived in its vehement burst of rage and 
passionate tears, but Mr. Compton restrained his 
ardour within due limits, and is certainly to be 
congratulated highly on a striking effort. Phat any 
actors would do justice to the lines which Gui- 
derius and Arviragus speak over the body of 
‘‘ Fidele” whom they believe to be dead, was not 
to be expected, and that Messrs. Allerton and Hamil- 
| ton fell here very short indeed was not, therefore, 
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a cause for disappointment. Miss Huddart, except 
for a slightly monotonous delivery, was a satisfactory 
Queen, and Messrs. Howard Russell, F. Barsby, 
Cowper, Jenner, and Tritton mest commendation, 
especially, perhaps, Mr. Barsby, who seemed par- 
ticularly at home in the character and acted with 
much humour. 

The Covent Garden Theatre was taken by Mr. 
Samuel Hayes for a brief series of performances, with 
a view of affording opportunity for Mr. Sims Reeves to 
appear in ballad opera. At the opening on Dec. 7, 
after the second and third acts of ** Maritana” had been 
riven, Mr. Reeves made his appearance as Tom Tug in 
** The Waterman,” receiving a cordial welcome. Mr. 
Kieeves sang throughout in his best manner. The 
unaccompanied ‘“ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry,” 
and ‘The Jolly Young Waterman” were both sung 
capitally, and “The Bay of Biscay” created its 
accustomed effect, the audience at the conclusion ap- 
plauding for several minutes in the vain attempt to 
induce Mr. Reeves to repeat the song. Mdme. Cave- 
Ashton as Wilhelmina was encored in ‘ Wapping 
Old Stairs,” and the other parts were sustained 


by Mrs. Aynsley Cooke, Mr. Maglean, and Mr. 
Stoyle. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The popularity of the entertainment provided by 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed at St. George’s Hall is 
more than supported at the present season. 

**A Tremendous Mystery" has now been supplemented 
by a fanciful sketch by Mr. Arthur Law, entitled 
** Enchantment.” The plot is slender, but the action is 
humorous and the dialogue brisk. In an enchanted 
glen four people become, through the spells of a wicked 
ogre, invested with the characteristics of their disposi- 
tions. Thus a young poacher becomes a fox in hunting 
“pink” and ‘tops ;” an old curmudgeon becomes a 
bear ; @ vain young lady a mermaid; and a garrulous 
one a parrot. ‘lo escape from the bewitched valley all 


its inhabitants must become of one mind. Mr. Alfred: 


Reed as the Bear, Mr. Alfred Bishop as the I’ox, Miss 
liose Leo as the Parrot, and Miss Fanny Holland as 
the Mermaid, act and sing with ability ; and the part of 
the Logie called “ Horrible Dan,” who sets everybody 
by the ears, is supported by Mr. Law. The masic is 
nicely arranged, and the familiar old melodies tell well. 
A remarkably pretty scene by Messrs. Gordon and 
Ilarford, in which the effect of daybreak among the 
mountains is represented, deserves great praise. In 
addition to the above a musical entertainment, ‘‘ A 
Trip to Cairo,” by Mr. Corney Grain, who has now 
returned, is received with the greatest delight. There 
are both morning and evening performances, which are 
equally crowded. 








THE MUSICAL TEACHING OF THE BLIND. 

The Principal of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, 8.E., 
writes to us, under date December 80 :— 


“As the Principal of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind, I beg that you will allow me through your 











columns to make the following statements:— The earnest appeal 
which has been made for £4000 urgently needed to meet pressing 
liabilities is not, as is generally supposed, required only for 
builders, contractors, &c. Most of our pupils are poor, many 
of them orphans. Since the pressure of the hard times we haye 
endeavoured, in every possible way to continue the education of 
deserving cases. At the same time, our income has been less 
than usual, consequently a considerable part of this liability has 
been incurred. Early in December, Dr. Armitage, who has again 
and again been a most munificent patron, offered £500 if the 
entire £4000 could be obtained by the Christmas Bree Festival, 
which will be held under the special patronage of H.R.H, 
Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck), Thursday, January 
2. The address will be delivered by the Very Rev. A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. The following sums 
have already been given or promised :—Mr. T. R. Armitage, 
M.D., £500; his Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G., 
£500; Messrs. Baring Brothers, £200; Mr. Gardner, £200; Rey. 
F. J. Armitage, £100; Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, £100; Mr. 7. 
Hawksley, M.D., £100; Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P., £100; 
Mr. and Mrs. Winkworth, £100; F. J. C., £100; his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., £50; Lord Hatherley, £50; Miss M, 
Doxat, £50; Mr. F. Peek, £50; C.8., £50; his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, £25; Lord Egerton of Tatton, £25; Mr. R. Thornton, 
£21; Marquis of Northampton, £20; Mr. James Franks, £20, 
Mr. W. Shaen, £20; various smaller sums, amounting to £189 
4s.; total, £2570 4s. In addition the hon. secretary, Major C. 
C. Fitzroy, has offered to lend for the year £500, without interest, 
which makes a total of £3070 4s. The greater portion of the 
above has been promised on the condition that the £4000 shall be 
obtained by January 2. £929 16s. are still wanting. Will our 
friends come to the rescue by Thursday morning next? If 
ninety-three will each send a cheque for £10, or one hundred 
and eighty-six for £5, the work will be done, and the entire 
amount secured.” 








Lonpon Institution.—A lecture was delivered at this Institu- 
tion on Dec. 23, by Mr. Ralston, on ‘Story telling.” The 
jecturer remarked that it was singular that among so many nations 
the number three was held to be mystic; and as this was the 
third time he had appeared in that place he feared that his last 
appearance might prove less interesting than his previous visits: 
With reference to the subject of story-telling at the present day, 
fairy stories were not apt to repeat themselves. Very few of such 
stories made mention of ice and snow, of which they now saw 80 
much, but there were a few stories which made mention of 
winter. Some of these stories might be traced to Italy, many of 
them perhaps having been brought thither from other climes. 
Reference might be made to stories which show how goodness 
may be rewarded, and some had relation to the months of the 
year. The essence of the same story might be presented in 
various forms. Under the Indian aspect the story would appear 
grotesque, under the Grecian aspect picturesque. Turning to the 
fruits of the earth and the supposed influence of evil spirits, the 
potato had its demon, though this must have been of late 
introduction, as the potato was brought from America; and the 
corn had its demons also. In some of these stories our great 
luminaries, the sun and the moon, are distinctly mentioned: 
while in other cases they are not mentioned so clearly, and perhaps 
some of the symbolisms were too finely drawn. Many other 
stories had no connection with celestial phenomena. In some 
countries death was represented not as a hideous skeleton, but a8 
a female figure not of unpleasant aspect. It was difficult to know 
where some of these stories came from, and how they took their 
form. In some cases these stories and legends seemed to grow 
and change, instances of which might be found in Italian and 
Indian stories. There were a great many stories also which turn 
upon ideas not at all held by us, but which may be held in some 
other region. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


{Coapreun & Co.) 
“ Good-night and Dream of Me.” Duet for Soprano and Baritone 
Composed by Freprnic Curay. 

Certain folks would say of this duet that its tonality is un- 
certain, and its rhythm undecided: nevertheless it is a pretty and 
effective duet, and the “ situation’ of the singers would make it 
additionally interesting. 


Andante in G, by Batiste. 
BexrtHoup Tours. 

The original and the adaptation are equally deserving of praise; 
those who hear this for the first time as a pianoforte piece will 
hardly regard it as a transcription, so well is it fitted for the inter- 
pretation which is in the power of a good and careful pianist. 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


Polonaise. For the Pianoforte. By 8. Monruszxo. 

A most interesting and characteristic piece, occupying the 
middle of the instrument, the highest note being D on the fourth 
line, with hardly any ‘“‘ ledger lines” in the bass! It has been 
played recently by Mdlle. Janotha with great success. 


A Festive Scene. Sketch. 
PARKES. 
Dreamy Thoughts. 
PARKES. 
Two meritorious pieces, melodious, easy and short; calculated 
to encourage and improve the young student. 


For the Pianoforte. By Henry 


Nocturne. For the Pianoforte. By Henry 


[R. Cocks & Co.]} 
Fanfare des Dragons. Galop composé pour le piano par CLauDE 
DavEenrort, 

The suggestive sketch on the title-page, and the brightness and 
character of the music, will show a greater connection than is 
usual between the composition and its title. If it be true that no 
dance-music can succeed without displacing something of the 


same kind, more than one galop may be doomed to extinction by 
the ‘‘ Fanfare des Dragons.”’ 


Les Petits Soldats. March Militaire pour piano par AuacusTE 
Dupont. 

An entertaining quick-step, with peculiar effects which, if not 

absolutely original, are remarkably pleasing. It is showy and not 
very difficult. 


Un Souvenir. Mélodie caracteristique pour piano par AvcusTE 
Duron. 

A voice with harp accompaniment, running through varied 
phases of emotional expression, forms the groundwork of this 
rather elaborate sketch. The idea is happy, and the treatment 
satisfactory. A proper rendering will necessitate an appreciative 
player, with a facile and reliable touch. 


“I love the Merry Sunshine.” 
Freperick LEMOINE. 


Stephen Glover's favourite song is expanded into a pleasing and 
showy piece, which is just what young ladies delight in whu can 
play tolerably, and wish to please their friends and themselves. 
It will not take much getting-up, and all necessary help in finger- 
ing, &c., is offered. 


Transcribed for the Piano by 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 


“Lord Roland.” Song. Composed by Arraur CaRNaLu. 
_ Alively air which goes well to the seoffing verse, and well suits 
its sentiment. It is set in D, 6-8 time, the compass D to E. 
“Nearing Home.” Ballad. 
Music by Opoanpo Bagrt. 
Nothing can be more simple or more touching than this little 
Song: though the melody is rather too full of skips for the general 


Words by Artaur Martruison. 





tone of repose in the verse. 
compass © to F, eleven notes. 


Novelletten. For the Piano. Composed by G. F. Van Eyxen, 

Three little sketches, Consolation, Witches’ Dance, and Evening 
Prayer. They are easy, interesting, and short: capital pieces to 
encourage a young player. The leading fingering is marked where 
necessary. 


The key is E flat, 2-4 time, the 


“ Marriage Bells.” 
CoNnNOLLY. 
A very engaging trifle: piquant and pleasing both in words and 


music, and sure to invite an encore. Key A, 2-4 time, compass 
E to F. 


Written by H. B. Fannie. Arranged by M. 


{Enoce & Sons. } 
Caprice for the Pianoforte. By Minton WELLINGs. 
This is a very graceful sketch, somewhat in the olden style, 


and may be played by everybody with pleasure. The connexion 
of the piece with its title is by no means obvious. 


Noblesse. 


Féte Bachique. Morceau Caractéristique pour le Piano. 
Cu. NEuSsTEDT. 

There is brightness and originality both in the design and 
detail of this piece; and there is sufficient character about it to 
make it worthy the attention of a good pianist. As for its effect, 
all depends on the spirit and abandon with which it is played. 


Par 


[Howarp & Co.) 
Silver Ripples. Morceau de Salon. Composed by H. Harpcastie. 
Dashing Spray. Nocturne. For the Pianoforte. By H. Hanp- 
CASTLE. 


Happiness. Waltz. Composed by H. Harpcastus. 


Three interesting little pieces, melodious and effective, and not 
too long. The waltz is the easiest of the three. That one and 
all have little individuality and no originality will hardly be 
considered a fault by those who having laboured hard to “ get up" 
a piece as a means of display, throw it aside and proceed to ‘get 
up ” another framed as near as can be on the same model. 


(Sranuex Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
“The Moon shines bright.” Vocal Duet. 
Baritone. Words by Shakespeare. 
GARDNER. 


For Soprano and 
Music by Cuanues 


There is so much music in the well-known lines in ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice” that it is scarcely possible to enhance their 
effect by any,musical setting, however meritorious. Mr. Gardner 
has however made the attempt, and in a reverent spirit, and if he 
has not added much to the theme, he has transferred it with 
effect from the elocutionist to the singer. It would have been 
easy to have made more of the music, but Mr. Gardner's correct 
taste has enabled him to do all that was advisable, and the result 
is at least satisfactory. 


‘* Something sweet to tell you.” 
FAanina. 

Short and pretty, and out of the usual run; but the inspiration 
is not so evident as in some of Mr. Faning’s works. We would 
recommend this gentleman to write less, and above all things to 
avoid the temptation to publish pot-boilers. 


Song. Composed by Eaton 


Zwei Lieder, von Heinz. Fur eine Singstimme, mit Pianoforte 
Begleitung. Von M. Wurtz. 

A good setting of Heine's “ Liebe,” and ‘‘In the month of May :” 
both are clever, yet we doubt their attaining much popularity 
among drawing-room vocalists. 

“Ifina Year.” Song. Words and Masic by Exiza P. Farane. 
‘* Autumn Leaves.” Song. By the same. 

The former of these songs is the more ambitious of the two: 

the melody is striking and expressive, and the words run well to 
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the music. The key is E flat, common time, compass B to G, 
thirteen notes. 

The second song is in E minor and major, a slow movement in 
3-4 time. The air, which has some pleasing phrases, extends 
from D to G. 


“The Eastern Star." Song. Words and Music by Exiza P. 
Freaker. 

Pleasing phrases for the voice, with plenty of pianoforte to 
support it, will make this song welcome to many vocalists; the 
treatment, too, is musicianly. Yet, as a whole, the song is 
unsatisfactory; there is a flavour of amateur work “ touched up.” 
Key, E flat, 9-8 time, compass, E to G. 


‘The King can do no wrong.’ Song. Fora Bass Voice. Words 
written by Cuantes J. Rowg. Music composed by Ernest 
Lemoine. 

Mr. Rowe has written a manly and striking song, well inter- 
preted by the music which the composer has allotted to it. It 
will be acceptable to the owners of powerful and sympathetic bass 
voices, 


“ Sleep, Darling, Sleep.” Slumber Song. Words by the Mother 
of the Composer. Music by J. Scuiénpacn. : 

Both author and composer take rather a sombre view of night- 
fall. The design of the song is clever and consistently worked 
out, and there is something for the singer to think about and to 
do. The accompaniment is novel for a song of the kind, and will 
require delicate and subdued playing. Under favourable circum- 
stances there will be as many admirers as hearers. The key is 
O, common time, the compass G to C, eleven notes. 

Slumber Song. Words and Music by Cuarues C. Beruone. 

A vory taking song, with little pretension, but symmetrically 
laid out and effectively treated. There is nothing absolutely novel 
in the key-changes between the first and last verses, but they 
have rarely been used with a more satisfactory result. Key D, 6-8 
time, compass D to F natural, ten notes. 





(Werks & Co.) 


“The Angelus.” Song. Written by Jonny Francois Water, 
LL.D. Composed by Berrnotp Tours. 
This song will please, and Mr. Tours’s pretty music will atone 
for the carelessness in the words. The keyis E flat, 3-2 time, 
the compass B to E. 


“The Brigade will Advance.” The Words by Miss Ne.son 
Bronte. The Music by Sir Henry Bisnor. 

Tho music will not be found unfamiliar to our readers, most of 
whom will be ranked among its admirers. With respect to the 
new wor.ls we will only say that if Sir Henry Bishop were alive he 
would not greatly approve them, 


** I saw a Star gleam in the Sky.” Song. Words and Music by 
Aurrep Romayne. , 

This is simple and pretty. The author has not taken a high 

standard, but he has not missed his aim. Key G, common time, 
compass D to G, eleven notes. 


“Her Hair is Brown.” Song. Words and Music by Aurrep 
Romayns. 
Hardly so pleasing as its predecessor, but still not a bad example 
of amateur work. Key E, common time, compass ten notes, F 
to A. 


Concerto. For Pianoforte. By Jonn Caristian Bacn. (Op. 13.) 
Arranged by Haypn, New Edition. Edited and Revised by 
Epsuunp H, Turprn. 

Tho revival of this concerto is a sign of the times. We do not 
think it will be often played with an orchestra, but as a solo it 
will find probably good players and interested listeners, when our 
music of the day is neglected by so many for that of the past or 





the future. Its merits—Bach endorsed by Haydn—may be taken 
for granted, and Mr. Turpin has of course done his work of editing 
and revision conscientiously and well. The pianist will find more 
opportunity for display than in most pieces of the date. 


Boutade. Pour Piano. Par F. Arscorr. 


Characteristic, tolerably easy, and short : good recommendations 
to all concerned ; and out of the usual track of such pieces, 


Three Select Pieces. For the Organ. By Groraz W. Manpte, 
1. March, Himmel. 2. Andantino (from Sixth Quartet, Op, 
8) Pleyel. 3. Fugue in A minor, J. E. Eberlin. 

Fantasia in F. For the Organ. By A. Hemsrock. 

Melody. (Andante Cantabile in F major.) For the Organ, 
Composed by Joun Hopason. 

Original Voluntaries. For Harmonium and Small Organ. Book 
2. Composed by Nicnonas Harys. 

Students of the organ are now well catered for, and good 
pieces, without any difficulties which a little application will 
not surmount, are easily to be procured. The above pieces— 
arrangements and original compositions—are all good of their 
class, and are likely to cause progress, and to inculcate its 
necessity. - 





(J. WitiraMs. ] 
Dreaming of Home. Caprice Nocturne. By C. Kinxen. 

This is an extended transcription of Glover’s ballad, ‘* Do they 
think of me at home?” showily and effectively done, and not 
difficult. It will probably be as great a favourite as the original 
song. 


“* Serpolette.” Quick March, No. 2, on Melodies from “ Les 
Cloches de Corneville.” By Cuantes Goprrey. 

The charmingly bright melodies of Planquette’s opera seem to 
lend themselves to every kind of treatment: certainly it would 
be difficult to imagine a more inspiriting ‘‘ pas redouble ”’ than the 
one here arranged by Mr. Godfrey. Besides its suitableness for 
military music, it is a very pleasing trifle for the pianist who 
loves a tune. 








Sracz Coacnrs.—In the days when I was a boy the old stage 
coaches of England were just being improved off the road. Some 
of my readers may doubt the propriety of the word “ improved;” 
for, just as some people like the old melodies, and are fond of the 
ditty, ‘* Sing me one of the old songs,” so there are persons 
existing now who love to recall the old coach days. They enjoyed 
the rattle of the stage coach over the stones of the old town, up to 
the “ White Hart,” or the ‘‘ Red Lion,” or the ‘‘ King’s Arms.” 
There groups of loungers stood waiting for the smoking team to give 
place to the four glossy roadsters, while the polished brass on the 
harness sparkled like burnished gold in the sunshine, Then the 
coachman swung his sixteen-stone weight off the box with a Weller- 
like dignity, for which only practice could bring perfection. 
Certainly there was more “ humanity” in the picture than in ugly 
trains and unadorned railway stations, and tunnels, and general 
crush and confusion. The old coaches were picturesque enough in 
the landscape, and the old inns were as unlike modern gin-palaces 
as can possibly be conceived! They were generally kept, too, by 
staid and respectable members of society, who stood well with the 
vicar and the general respectabilities of the place, they went to 
church with considerable regularity, and frowned upon improprie- 
ties inside or outside the bar-parlour. There were exceptions, of 
course, but in the main this is a true statement of the case. How- 
ever, their time was over, and the old coaches passed away with 
dignity, and with no revolutionary hubbub. They continued in 
many places to run for a time to quiet out-of-the-way places; 
whilst those at first afraid of trains, and those who had 
protested they would never travel by them, had time to eat their 
own words in a quiet and unstartling sort of way. But in the 
course of a few years these subsidiary coaches also succumbed 4 
necessity, and were drafted off for holiday purposes, or quietly 


shunted away into roomy old stables, where they might earn 
a crust now and then, in summer excursions or gently prepare 
themselves for disintegration.—From “The Quiver” Christmas 
Annual, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


The Bandmaster of the Chatham Division of Royal Marinos, Mr. 
Kappey, has written and published a Cantata for which a title 
is furnished by the motto borne by the amphibious portion of 
Her Majesty’s Forces. ‘‘Per Mare, per Terram,” was recently 
performed at Rochester by the Choral Society of that neighbour- 
hood, and was received with enthusiasm. Love and war and 
patriotism furnish the keynote to the Cantata, which in telling its 
story brings out the courage and endurance of sailors and soldiers 
in the mass, and the gentleness and affection which exist under a 
rough exterior in individual cases. Songs, choruses, marches, 
&c., alternate with excellent effect, and the result is eminently 
bright and attractive. The enthusiasm with which such a work 
would be received in a garrison town can well be imagined, and 
Mr. Kappey may be congratulated on having produced a work 
well suited to its purpose—to stimulate and sustain patriotic 
feeling, especially among the various ranks of the army and navy 
of which England has such cause to be proud. The composer 
has received the approbation of his friends and neighbours, and 
we believe that his homely and inspiriting strains will often be 
called into requisition in the future. 


Tho Exeter Madrigal Society continues its successful career. A 
performance was given on Dec. 12, when the following was the 
selection of music performed :—The Victor’s Return, Mendelssohn; 
“In a Herber Green,” Pye; The Seasons, Harding; ‘‘ Lady, 


when I beheld.’ Wilbye; ‘‘ Why with toil,” Pearsall; Cradle | 


Song, Anon; “O sweetly sleep,’ Pierson; ‘*Come live with 
mo,” Bennett; ‘In Dulci Jubilo,” Pearsall; For the New Year, 
Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ When all alone,’’ Converso; Bugle Song, Ferris 
Tozer; ‘‘ Die not Fond Man,” Ward ; ‘‘ Waters of Elle,” Pearsall ; 
“Sweet asa Flow’r in May,’ Pearsall; ‘‘ I follow, lo!” Morley; 
“ All is still,” Macfarren ; ‘‘Calm be thy slumbers,” Bishop. As 
a matter of course the National Anthem concluded the evening's 
entertainment, 


On Dec. 11 a concert, in connection with the Students’ Club 
Bazaar, was held in the Music Hall, George Street, Edinburgh. 
The program included several novelties, and the concert, on 
the concurrent testimony of the Scotch papers, was more 
than usually successful. The chorale ‘‘Ein este Burg,” ar- 
ranged expressly for the occasion by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
was sung with vigour if not with perfect steadiness, the organ 
accompaniment being played by the Professor of Music. A 
chorus for female voices, ‘‘He in tears that soweth,” by Hiller, 
was nicely rendered, the soprano solos being entrusted to a lady 
possessed of a rich, full voice. Mr. Sanderson, of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, followed with ‘* Why do the Nations ?” which he sang 
with spirit. Among the other items specially worthy of notice 
were a tuneful trio by Curschmann; Bennett’s quartet ‘‘ God is a 
Spirit ;” and several part songs by Bishop, Sullivan, Smart, and 
other composers. Mr. Burn Callander’s fine baritone voice was 
heard to advantage in the transposed “ Pilot’s Song” from “* The 
Flying Dutehman,” and he replied to an encore by singing the 
simple Scotch ballad ‘* Annie Laurie ’ with exquisite feeling. The 
students sang the ‘“‘Chough and Crow” with enthusiasm, and 
Bishop’s glee formed the most popular item on the program. 
Professor Oakeley’s “Alma Mater” was also given with much 
spirit, and Verdi’s ‘‘O Signore” concluded the concert. The 
chorus of forty students was conducted by Mr. Adam Hamilton, 
and the choir of ladies and gentlemen by Mr. Waddel. Mr. F. W. 
Bridgman acted as accompanist. 


The program of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s Organ Recital on Dec. 
14, atthe Edinburgh Class Room, was exceedingly appropriate. 
The earlier portion heralded the close of the year, while the 
sadness of the day itself was markedly shown by two of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder,” and by the Professor's ‘‘ Funeral March.” 
To Sir Herbert the sad occasion of its performance must have 

& peculiar interest, as, the Courant states, he was some years 
4g0 mentioned in connection with an appointment about to be 
made in the household of the deceased Princess. The March was 
listened to with rapt attention by the large audience. The 
recital was varied by a German amateur singing with much taste 

“Creation” selection and the three Lieder. His fine voice 
and cultured style were especially effective in Sir Herbert’s song, 
and in Mendelssohn's “ Partings,” both pieces being enthusi- 
astically encored. The following was the program :—Chorales— 
Luther's Hymn, and “ Adeste Fideles ;” Recitative, Air and Chorus, 





**O thou that tellest,’”’ and Pastoral Symphony, Handel; Recit, 
** And God said,” ‘* The earth obeyed the word,” and Air, ‘‘ Now 
heav’n in fullest glory shone,” Haydn; Solo and Quartet 
‘* Benedictus ” (Requiem), Mozart; Prelude; Pastorale, for organ, 
G. Merkel ; Liebeslied, “‘O du mein Mond, H. 8. Oakeley ; 
Andante, Organ Sonata, No. 6; Lieder, ‘‘ Farewell,” and “ Partings,” 
Mendelssohn ; Funeral March, H. 8. Oakeley. 


Bangor Cathedral is by no means in a satisfactory state, 
although much has been done: it is not many years ago that the 
whole building was little better thanaruin. The work of renova- 
tion has been effected, so far as it has gone, in a good spirit, and witn 
due regard to economy. The Dean of Bangor, in a circular letter 
calling the members of the Restoration Committee together in 
January, 1879, says—‘‘ More than five years have now elapsed 
since the cathedral was reopened in 1873, after the restoration of 
the choir and transepts. The work then completed involved an 
expenditure of £20,000. The work that remains to be done, 
namely, the restoration of the nave and side aisles, the re-build- 
ing of the chapter-house, the levelling and fencing of the cathedral- 
yard, and the erection of the great tower, will not require so large 
an expenditure. Half of the sum expended upon the choir and 
transepts will probably suffice to complete all the work that 
remains. The erection of the tower may wisely be deferred for 
some time longer; but the restoration of the nave and side aisles, 
the re-building of the chapter-house, and the improvement of the 
cathedral-yard cannot be postponed much longer without grave 
hindrance to the life of the Church in the diocese. Tho 
concrete floor of the nave and side aisles laid down in 1873 for 
temporary use was not warranted to last for more than three 
years. Now, at the end of five years, it is beginning to give way. 
The choir and transepts, having been fully restored are effectually 
warmed by an apparatus, the flues of which do not extend beyond 
their area. Thus for the warming of the nave and side aisles, 
forming the larger part of the church, no provision whatever has 
been made. The result is that during the winter months the 
mother church of the diocese is so cold that it can only be 
frequented at the risk of suffering and injury to health. That the 
house of God should be left in such a state of decay and dis- 
comfort while our own houses are so generally renewed and 
furnished with the conditions of beauty and comfort affords a 
contrast in which, I am sure, the religious feeling of the diocese 
will not acquiesce. The neglect of the cathedral could hardly 
fail to throw a chill over the diocese of which it is the centre. 
To postpone any longer the completion of a work so necessary 
would expose us to well-merited reproach. I venture to believe, 
therefore, that you will judge with me that the time is now come 
when a fresh effort should be made to restore the nave and side 
aisles, the chapter-house and cathedral-yard. It has been 
estimated that this work can be accomplished for less than 
£6000 ; that is, less than one-fourth of the sum already expended 
upon the nave and transepts.”’ 


The ceremony of serving up the boar’s head at Queen's College, 
Oxford, on Christmas-day was duly observed, when the rooms of 
the college were thrown open to the public. The head, which 
was prepared by the college manciple, Mr. W. Horn, was a 
splendid specimen, having been cut from an animal twenty-five 
stone in weight, fed and bred on one of the college farms, and it 
weighed between seventy and eighty pounds, and was bedecked 
with bays and rosemary, and adorned with a crown and flags bearing 
the college arms. It was carried on a silver dish in procession 
by two servants of the college. Tha Precentor, the Rev. Sacke 
H. Hope, and the college choir and istants followed, chanting 
the Boar’s Head song, the solo part being effectively rendered by 
Mr. Hope. There was an unusually large attendance of senior 
members of the University. 


The routine observance of Christmas-Eve at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, is ‘thus described:—‘ At nine p.m. we assemble in Hall 
and perform the ‘ Messiah,’ Part 1. Then follows supper; and 
after supper carols are sung till 11.55, when silence is proclaimed. 
Direetly the hour has strutk ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ (Pergolesi) is 
sung, the College bells chiming in at the last word, ‘ Pax,’ there- 
by producing a beautiful effect. The hymn over, the loving cup 
is passed round and the guests disperse.” 


Anew chime clock and carrillona have been erected in the 
tower of the Abbey Church, Evesham. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A village parson publishes the following:—‘‘The master of 
a village school was lately asked to sing a song called ‘* The Bell- 
ringer” at a concert given in a neighbouring town, and a few days 
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afterwards he received from an office in London a letter, contain- 
ing a demand of two guineas for having committed what he was 
informed was an indictable offence, with a threat of further 
proceedings if the money was not immediately paid. These 
proscribed songs should be marked ‘ dangerous,’ for the benefit 
of those who get up concerts and penny-readings in the provinces, 
most of whom are probably ignorant of this protective law. To 
choral societies and the getters-up of village concerts a published 
list of these songs—a sort of ‘Index Expurgatorius’—would be 
very useful, if any one would undertake to compile it. It would 
effectually mark the shoals which wrecked the unfortunate school- 
master.” 


The remains of the late George Cruikshank having been 
removed from Kensal Green Cemetery were deposited on Nov. 29 
in their final resting-place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In compliance 
with a generally-expressed public wish the Dean of St. Paul’s 
gave his consent to the burial in the Cathedral immediately after 
the death of Mr. George Cruikshank; but owing to the repairs 
which were in progress in the crypt the reception of the remains 
was deferred. The ceremony of removal was of the simplest kind. 
The coffin containing the remains was brought in a hearse, and on 
reaching the residence in the Hampstead Road, the widow, Mrs. 
George Cruikshank, entered a mourning coach and followed. 
Four sergeants of the volunteer corps of which the deceased was 
formerly lieutenant-colonel, and who had followed his funeral to 
Kensal Green Cemetery, joined the procession, which reached the 
Cathedral at half-past five o'clock, and the coftin was lowered into 
the place assigned to it immediately after the afternoon 
service. 


Robert Heller, the ‘“ magician,” died at Philadelphia on the 
27th of November last. Mr. Heller had arrived at the Quaker 
City to fill a winter's engagement there. On November 25, he 
was taken ill while performing, but persisted in finishing his 
program. By the next morning his indisposition had developed 
into an attack of congestion of the lungs. Danger was not at first 
apprehended, but the symptoms quickly became more severe, and 
increased till he died. Mr. Heller, who was in the prime of life, 
was one of the most cultured and skilful members of his peculiar 
profession. He was originally intended by his father for the 
musical profession, and studied in London with credit and success 
for some time. According to a New York paper, he has left, prin- 
cipally to his wife and three children now in Paris, a fortune of 
between £60,000 and £70,000. 


The Middlesex magistrates on Dec. 19 granted a theatrical 
license to the directors of the Northfield Hall, Highgate. 


Mr. David M. Main has ready for the press a ‘“‘ Treasury of 
English Sonnets,” containing over 500 examples, including many 
hitherto uncollected. 

The death is announced of Mr. W. H. Payne, the head of the 
family of that name connected with pantomime. He was over 
seventy years of age. 

A supper took place on Dec. 10 in celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the building of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, and 
advantage was taken of the occasion to present an address and a 
purse of 100 guineas to Mr. J. Reynolds, who has been connected 
with the company for twenty-seven years. 


The first stone of the monument to Lord Brougham, at Cannes, 
was laid on Dec. 19. 


St. John’s Hospital, Leicester Square, has received the sum of 
£50 13s. from the Nelson Dramatic Club, which is composed of 
the employés of Messrs. Halling, Pearce, and Stone, of Waterloo 
House, being the result of a dramatic performance. 


The Examiner states that half the number of subscribers (600) 
to the Orchestral Concerts to be given in St. James’s Hall next 
May under the direction of Herr Hans Richter, of Vienna, have 
been secured, and the promoters are sanguine of completing 
the requisite 1200. Hermann Franke, who is making the 
arrangements, will engage for these concerts the finest English 
orchestra possible. 

An American paper states that a Parisian cut his throat, only 
to suffer disappointment by not being killed. However, when the 
wound healed, he was found to have a magnificent tenor voice, 
which has earned him a fortune. If we could only persuade the 
average male singer to cut his throat, with the inducement that 
when it healed up he would be a great tenor! 


Mr. Frederick Marchant, a well-known actor and author, died on 
Tuesday, aged forty-one. 


A charge has been preferred against Mr. Mapleson in New 
York, by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 





An officer of the Society deposed that he had sat through g 
performance, and had seen, at half-past eleven o'clock at night, 
tender children of the ages of three, four, five, and six, dancing in 
a ballet at the Academy of Music. Such a performance was 
eminently hurtful to them, and endangered their life and limb, 
and was in clear violation of the statute, Mr. Mapleson’s lawyer 
said this charge had come unexpectedly, and he asked an adjourn- 
ment of the case, which was granted. 


The Théatre Frangais is about to revive the “ Mariage de 
Figaro,” which has not been played there for five years. Pending 
the rehearsals, which will occupy two months, the only new work 
to be given will be the ‘‘ Petit Hétel,” by M. Meilhac. 


The production of ‘‘ Mdme. Favart” at the Folies Dramatiques 
has been pestponed, Malle. Girard, whojwas to play the title} part, 
having been taken seriously ill. The ‘* Cluches de Corneville” 
still continues to draw good houses in Paris as in London. 


The Palais Royal announces the immediate production of 
“* Tant plus ¢a change,” a vaudeville review in three acts. 


The ** Marocaine,” by Paul Ferrier, music by Offenbach, will 
succeed the ‘Grande Duchesse of Gérolstein” at the Boutfes 
Theatre. 


It is proposed to hold an International Art Exhibition at 
Munich next year, and contributions are invited from the artists 
of all countries. 


An important scheme for a new Dictionary of English Dramatic 
Literature, as exhaustive as Mr. Collier's, but more critical, seems, 
says the Atheneum, to be coming to maturity. It is to be edited 
by Mr. Theodore Watts. Several writers who have devoted 
themselves to English dramatic literature, including Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Gosse, Mr. J. Knight, Professor J. Nicol, and 
others, are likely to contribute articles. 


The Choir will henceforth be called the Saturday Musical 
Review, and an important addition will be made to its contents 
by the introduction of articles upon operatic and theatrieal topics, 
and a resumé of the theatrical news of the week. With the next 
issue will be given a musical supplement, consisting of a song 
by Arthur Sullivan, 

The directors of the Polytechnic Institution, in their program 
for the Christmas holidays, contrive to blend amusements with 
instruction. The electric light, in the lecture by Mr. J. L. King, 
is illustrated by many interesting experiments, and Mr. King 
narrates all that is known of it. Mr. Hepworth’s lecture on 
Afghanistan is illustrated by views photographed and painted by 
Mr. John Green; it leaves vivid impressions of the people and 
of the physical aspect of the country. There are lectures on 
‘Chemistry for Christmas,” and ‘On Memory.” The entertain- 
ment of Mr. J. W. Benn, *‘ Notes on Noses, and those who wear 
them,” is of a most laughter-moving character. ‘* The Zooce- 
phalic Troupe” consists of living marionettes, and abounds in 
amusing songs and duets. A great attraction is found in the 
“Grand historical, nautical, botanical, zoological, geographical, 
biographical, ethnological, chemical, and thoroughly Polytechnical 
eccentricity,” called ‘* Raleigh’s Queer Dream,” entirely rewritten 
by “ Tifkins Thudd, Esq., and given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell ; Messrs. W. Fuller, 
Lightfoot, Higgs, and Master Bowes. This is a fanciful represen- 
tation of the travels of Sir Walter Raleigh, and the author claims 
exemption from too severe a criticism of the absurdity of the 
situations involved, as they are put together with the sole object 
of creating a laugh at holiday time. 





IRO PINSUTI’S FAVOURITE SONGS. 
8s. each, post free at half price. 
What shall I sing to thee? Waiting for the Swallows. 
Don’t forget Me. | The Land of Love. 
In Shadow Land. Soft Star of the West. 


I AWAKE AND DREAM. New Song. Written by H.F. 
CHORLEY. Music by JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 43., post free 
24 stamps. 


| ate LAR QUADRILLES for the PIANOFORTE. 
All post free at half price. 

Osborne, solo and duet,. 4s. vach. Goldfinch, solo and duet, 4s. each. 
Gipsy, ditto 4s. — ditto 43. 
Globe, ditto Our Pet, solo 33., duet 4s. h 
Le Pe! uet, ditto 43. ,, The Singing Solo ana Duet, 4s. ac: 
Pretty Polly, solo 38., duet 4s, The Wide Awake, solo and duet, 4 
Canary, solo and duet, 48, each, each, 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. 
lid. post-free.) 


It is very suitable for Localization. 


For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








AERATED WATERS. 


MAy-pavis AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER §.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

e scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, n tt. To 

commemorate the Author’s ‘“‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 

given to aid the “‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 

(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R, AnpREws, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 








TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental — in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Manofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 
T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exciusively to this class of property) every month, 


= instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


NNETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 
of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir .f the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 
Ctgagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
24, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W 





( A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata “‘ CHRISTMAS.” 
\Ae A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s. nett. 
oice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; Stri Festa, So, 6a. each, nett; other Parts may 


V 
Serre. —London : J. SCRUTTON, 1 le Marlborough Street, Regent 





WADMORE 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


Committee : 

PROFESSOR G. A. MACFARREN, Chairman. 
JOSEPH BARNBY, Esq. HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, J. M. LEVY, Esq. 
JOHN BOOSEY, Esq. HENRY LITTLETON, Eaq. 
ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Esq. WALTER MACFARREN, Esq. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. A. RANDEGGER, Esq. 
W. G, CUSINS, Esq. CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 
CHARLES HALLE, Esq. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Esq., Mus, D. 


In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in bis 
profession will be an additional reason to urge your kind co- 
operation in this labour of love for those left to mourn his loss. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentle- 
men desirous of assisting the Committee in furtherance of this 
object are requested to forward their donations to the 


Honorary Treasurers: 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street. 
JOHN GILL Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
Hon. Secs. 
84, New Bond Street, W, 








HENRY GUY, 
SI'ANLEY LUCAS, 








Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d, ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


GIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, tho 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent, 


From the City Press. 

‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only uive view of London and byt am 


Elizabethan era that has voee ee Mr. 
_ igh} ht bestowed 
t 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his py of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
of 9 is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 








London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Streot. 
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A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
GREENHILL. 

Price 8s. each. 
“« My Native Vale.” 


‘Phe Sea-shell.” 


No. 1. 
io = 


Words by S. Rogers, 
Words by B. Barton. 





“IT said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
Marianne Perticrew. Composed by Sucuet 
CuaMPION . ° ° . ‘ 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Illustrated Title ~. ° : 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. Hi. R. 
Marriorr. Illustrated Title . . ; 
“The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 

of Wales’ Visit to India. ° , . 8 


Marnxtort. 


FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin) . ° 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
‘* Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
“‘The Gipsy’s Warning.” Goard . , 


‘‘Come, Birdie, come” 





“Tete a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosEPH CLAFTON ; ‘ ° ° ° 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” | Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour Gustave 
RoLanveE 





J. SCRUTTON, 





12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of 
“The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. By ALFRED 
SNOWDEN EMMETT. 8 vols. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “‘ The Tower of Lon- 
don,” “* Old St. Paul’s,’’ ‘* Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1458: 
an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 
“ Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— 
John Bull, 
“An historical romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. 
“This is an historical romance which the special interest now felt in its 


nbject may tempt the reader to take up. He will find the story of the fall of 
the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.”—Spectator. 


(CORRAFIN. By the Author of ‘‘ Marley 
Castle,” &e. 2 vols. 

“Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin” are genuine. The writer un- 

doubtedly has the peculiarly Irish faculty of making the weeper laugh and the 


er weep... .. Interesting from the first page to the last.”—Examiner. 
“An exceedingly interesting story of Irish life."—Cowrt Journal. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Fighting the Air,” ‘A Harvest of 
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Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The. Medal Reversed, 
Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
pus? A Modern Theseus, &o. 
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AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 
D. VANDAM, Author of ‘‘ An Every-Day Heroine,” &c. 





HILLFORD-ON- AIRE. By MARTIN 


WELD. 83 vols. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “That Little 
Frenchman,” ‘ Ship Ahoy,” &. 8 vols. 


“Tt is a farce full of fun and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absurd 


positions, and faithful delineations of quaint and queer people, not unfrequently 
reminds us of Dickens,”—Academy. 


v 
‘* All that can be said is that everybody with a soul for humour ought to read 
this book.”— Morning Post, 

A FALLEN ANGEI.: a New Novel. 8 vols. 

** Will be read from beginning to end."—Academy. 

“*The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, fs a painfu 
one, and might have been made thoroughly disagreeable had not its scenes been 
handled with consummate skill and great d+licacy. Many of the incidents, and 
the truthfulness with which they are placed before the readcr, tell but too plainly 


and tively how much more sinned against than sivning are those uphappy ones 
who loved not wisely but too well.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. BADEN PRITC- 


HARD, Author of “ Beauty Spots on the Continent,” « Tramps 
in the Tyrol,” &c. 8 vols, 


“Has the stamp of life and reality.........Is fresh ard readable.”— orld. 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART : a Sketch 
from Memory, By THORNBROUGH BELL, 8 vols. 


NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY 
DISHES, Bya LADY HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 1s, 
‘‘ An excellent little manual of coukery,”—Sunday Times. 


‘Will prove a handy supplemeyt to the ordinary cookery book."—Daily 
Chronicle, 


“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible 
form.” —City Press. 


“We heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”—Court J 
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